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EDITORIAL NOTES 


INCE we last went to press the public have been more interested 

in literature than we ever remember them to have been. Simul- 

taneously two cases were going on in the Courts, each of them 

arising out of a book. One of them was Captain Peter Wright’s 
libel suit against Lord Gladstone, arising out of Lord Gladstone’s 
statement that Captain Wright was a liar, a coward and a foul fellow, which 
three terms arose out of a sentence in a book of Captain Wright’s accusing 
the late Mr. Gladstone of having been a libertine, who “ pursued and 
possessed every kind of woman ”’; the other was Messrs. John Lane’s 
suit against Mr. Hesketh Pearson, for obtaining money by false pretences 
in regard to his book, The Whispering Gallery. In each suit the defending 
party won. 
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HE verdict in the Gladstone case was generally desired, was generally 

expected, and was inevitable. Captain Wright was unable to produce a 
tittle of evidence in favour of his charges. Almost everything that he urged 
in support consisted of accusations which he stated he had heard made 
years ago by persons now dead. Of the two living people whom he quoted, 
one, Lord Malmesbury, appeared in Court and denied that he had ever 
said anything of the sort ; and the other, a retired steeplechase-rider, had 
nothing to say that was at all damaging to the late Mr. Gladstone. We are 
very glad that Lord Gladstone had the courage to take the step which 
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provoked this action ; libels on the dead have been common in recent 
books of memoirs ; the public (if not corrected) swallows them greedily ; 
and certain publishers are eager to exploit this weakness. It is a very good 
thing to know that in future anybody who is really certain of his case will 
be at liberty to call a man who, without adequate evidence, defiles the graves 
of dead men, a liar, a coward and a foul fellow. These terms are rather in 
disuse, but the need for their application is as urgent as ever. The case 
provoked a certain amount of discussion as to the possibility of a law 
preventing libels on the dead. Very little of this, we think, was to the point. 
The last thing we desire is that history should be falsified ; the truth, in a 
general way, should be told ; and when a man is dead, we should be able to 
say more evil of him (provided it is true) than when he is living. Even when 
he is alive, the law allows one to say anything derogatory of him which 
is held to be to the public interest ; when he is dead, decency should 
prevent one from revealing hitherto unknown things about him, at 
least if they are only probable, and not certain, so long as his children are 
alive. But no new law is required to meet the case of the man who makes 
statements derogatory to the dead, which are completely untrue ; it is true 
that he cannot be legally punished for so doing, but it is evident, and was 
always evident, that a very effective remedy lies in the hands of his relatives 
or friends. So far as the Hesketh Pearson case was concerned, we confess 
that we have little sympathy with the victorious!party. Mr. Pearson 
acknowledged that his manuscript was not the work of the man to whom he 
had ascribed it, and who could not possibly write such rubbish as was,con- 
tained in the book. What the verdict implied, we are at!a loss to decide. 
Possibly it was influenced to some extent by the production in Court, by 
the ingenious Sir Patrick Hastings, of certain books publishediby Messrs. 
John Lane, which were, or were supposed to be, shocking. What relevance 
this had to the case we do not know ; unless that it was supposed to prove 
that Messrs. John Lane would be prepared to publish anything for money. 
At all events, it looks as though for some time to come, British printers 
will be spared the responsibility of printing anything from the pens of 
Messrs. Peter Wright or Hesketh Pearson ; and that is all to the good. 
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MVE ace this month the first of a new series of bibliographies 
of modern authors by Miss Gwendolen Murphy. We believe 
the series to be the most elaborate of its kind ever done, and we commend 
it to bibliographers and collectors. ; 


7) a a 
it has been announced at a meeting of the Beecham’s Pills and Estates 


Ltd. that the scheme for transferring Covent Garden to the Foundling 
Hospital Site has been abandoned. The chairman quite frankly announced, 
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though he expressed regret both on the part of that Company and of the 
company which was to do the Foundling Site development, that the aban- 
donment of this engaging plan had taken place owing to the enormous 
weight of opposition against the scheme. Very sensibly, he and his col- 
leagues saved Parliament the trouble of turning the scheme down. 
Nobody in Covent Garden wanted to move; nobody in Bloomsbury 
wanted Covent Garden ; and public opinion, strongly represented in the 
House, was violently against a proposal which must inevitably mean the 
ruin of Bloomsbury—our finest example of town-planning and a district 
full of architectural interest—and presumably the disappearance of its 
open spaces. The interested company will now have to exercise its brains 
on providing some other development scheme. Unless their next is a very 
much more palatable one than their last, they will resume their acquain- 
tance with the strength of public feeling. This victory for the cause of the 
amenities is very cheering, coming as it does after the successful campaign 
on behalf of the reconsideration of the Waterloo Bridge problem, and the 
institution of a comprehensive survey of London traffic needs before the 
irreparable destruction of a great public monument ; and the great, and 
even more successful, manifestation of public sentiment on behalf of the 
threatened City Churches. 
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Tak FEW years ago, it was commonly stated that we were becoming so 
under the servitude of print that before long we should regard 
literature exclusively as a thing to be looked at, and not to be heard ; we 
should lose, it was freely argued, our sense of words as audible things ; 
style would become further and further removed from simplicity, and it 
might even be that the music of verse would disappear and that the reign 
of prose would become universal. For ourselves, we never believed this ; 
but even those who did must feel that wireless has introduced an entirely 
new factor which makes in the opposite direction. The oral tradition has 
in some degree returned. Wireless strongly reinforces the literature of 
the spoken word, both in regard to its musical appeal and in respect to the 
appeal that it makes to the imagination. It is not only that a large propor- 
tion of the population are frequently listening-in to recitations of poems 
and to readings of stories—which have to pass the strong test of reading 
aloud ; other influences are also at work. When the England v. Ireland 
Rugby football match was being played at Twickenham, we ourselves 
listened to a loud speaker, through which came the rapid verbal description 
of the match, dictated by Captain Wakelam, assisted by a colleague who 
relieved the monotony with interjections and supplementary information. 
Captain Wakelam obviously has a particular gift for this very difficult 
kind of performance, which necessitates not only keen observation and 
presence of mind, but a gift for succinct and vivid phrase and an instinctive 
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faculty for knowing exactly what words and phrases will make what 
impression upon people beyond range of sight. But what holds good 
of him would hold equally well of anybody else who did the job 
properly. The wireless story-teller, following rapid events currently, 
has no time for ornamental epigrams, and probably, in his state of excite- 
ment, no inclination. He has to convey the whole picture before him with 
brief, graphic phrases ; and there was something about the whole per- 
formance which reminded one of the simplicity, directness and suggestive- 
ness of the old ballads. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. GEORG BRANDES, the Danish critic, has died. He was one of the 
most internationally-celebrated of nineteenth-century writers. Born, of 
poor Jewish parentage, in 1842, he acquired language after language and 
attacked subject after subject. He addressed his countrymen on Danish 
subjects ; the Germans in books about Berlin, Goethe and Lassalle ; the English in 
works upon Disraeli and Shakespeare ; the French in a book on Voltaire ; and a 
world audience in works about Julius Caesar, Michael Angelo, and the Main Currents 
of the nineteenth century. He was one of the earliest and most ardent propagandists of 
Ibsen, and his latest work to reach these shores was The Yesus Myth. Brandes was 
learned, omnivorous, and vivid in expression ; his independence was not easy to 
distinguish from self-satisfaction. His point of view is extinct ; and it is difficult to 
conceive why his Shakespeare book, a mass of journalistic hypothetical pictures and 
flimsy theories ever gained a reputation here. The Main Currents, however, will 
remain a useful reference book. 
ga 7] 77] 
enue to a misprint, Mr. Noel Douglas’s careful and beautiful reprints of first 
editions were described last month as “ reprints of reprints ’’ which makes non- 
sense. The replica of Donne’s Anniversaries in the Limited Edition costs {1.11.6and, 
in the ordinary edition, 6s., while Lyrical Ballads, which is nearly double the size, is 
£2.2.0 and gs. 
77] 7 77] 
N annual dealing with, and entitled, The Woodcut was published for the first 
time by The Fleuron, Ltd., last month. Edited by Herbert Furst and printed at 
The Curwen Press, it ‘‘ is an Annual intended to appeal to all who enjoy the look of 
prints taken from a wood-block.”’ The edition is limited to 750 copies, bound in 
cloth back and paper, with a woodcut design by Paul Nash. Besides this, which costs 
12s. 6d., there is an edition-de-luxe of 70 numbered copies on pure rag paper, bound 
in full buckram at 2 guineas. Among the contents of the first number are an account 
by Robert Gibbings of the aims and achievements of The Golden Cockerel Press, 
an article on Intaglio Printing from Wood Blocks by Eric Gill, fifteen contemporary 
woodcuts from five countries and a list of books with woodcut illustrations published 
in England and Germany in 1926. 
a ag 7) 
HE Yearly Exhibition of Modern British Architecture (of which particulars may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., g Conduit St., W.) will 
be held at the Royal Institute of British Architects from 27th April to 3rd. June, 1927. 
a 77] 7] 
ROFESSOR A. M. HIND, F.S.A., of the British Museum, is giving a course 
of four lectures on Rembrandt and his Contemporaries at the Rudolf Steiner 
Hall on the following dates at 5.30 p.m. :— 
March 16. Introductory. 
March 23. Portrait. 
March 30. Genre and Scriptural Subjects. 
April 6. Landscape. , : 
Tickets, which for the course are 155., for single lectures, 5s., may be obtained from 
Messrs. Agnew and Sons of Old Bond St., or from the Rudolf Steiner Hall. 
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OUR limited editions are to be published this year by The Pleiad Press, con- 

sisting of a reprint of the original 1597 edition of Richard Barnfield’s Affectionate 
Shepherd a translation by Maurice Baring of a short play by Alfred de Musset, 
Fantasio, The Admirable Crichtoun taken from Urquhart’s Discovery of a Most 
Exquisite Jewel, and a selection of lesser-known sonnets, made by Robert Lynd, 
entitled The Silver Book of English Sonnets. 
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E have reviewed a copy of Artwork, which, described as “ an international 

quarterly of arts and crafts,”’ certainly lives up to that designation. It contains 
a full account of recent exhibitions, together with many reproductions of pictures 
shown at them. Other contributions include an article on Modern Russian Prints by 
Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E., and a paper on Aristide Maillol’s sculpture by Kineton 
Parkes, who somewhat cryptically observes that Maillol’s bronze Flora “ in its entire 
simplicity and unconsciousness is one of the great works of the period.”” There are 
also articles on Danish Pottery, The Art of the Machine and, by R. H. Wilenski, 
a not very successful piece of writing on Portrait Painting for which, however, one is 
grateful for the chance it gives of reproducing Alvaro Guevara’s Portrait of Miss 
Edith Sitwell, now in the Tate. It will be seen that a subscription of 11s. a year to 
Artwork ensures that a reader will be kept abreast of modern art movements both 
here and abroad, seeing new methods contrasted with the old (which also, in 
article and reproduction, receive as much space as the moderns), whilst also being 
stimulated by a certain wildness in the writing, which causes, in one instance, the 
writer on Danish Pottery to announce Jean Gauguin (son of Paul Gauguin) as “ one 
of the greatest artists that has ever worked in this ancient craft,”’ whilst, for another, 
Maillol’s ‘‘norm is reached in an affinity with the work of Praxiteles.” Mr. Rutter also, 
writing on The Art of the Poster, denies that posters must be an inferior work of art 
“ because they are primarily intended to tell people about something,” and enquires 
“Can any sane person assert that his (i.e., Giotto’s) paintings in Santa Croce are 
any the worse as art because they tell the story of St. Francis of Assisi ? ”’ without 
pausing to remember that Giotto lived some years ago, painted in a church, was not 
reproduced everywhere, (whereas posters are designed to be reproduced) and that 
had the clothes that Francis flings down before his father been labelled “‘ Jaeger ” or 
the Soldan’s fire spelt out “‘ Use Gas,” the fame of the frescoes might have been 
quite different. An especially commendable feature of Artwork is the number of 
illustrations ; in the copy before us they total 82, and cover an extremely and inter- 
estingly wide range. Of the modern pictures reproduced, Mr. Gilbert Spencer’s 
Portrait of a Man strikes us most. 
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M& VICTOR CARUANA, the author of Sun Love : The Maltese Smart Set, 
has written to Mr. W. McG. Eagar, the author of A Maltese Comedy of Manners 
which appeared in THE Lonpon Mercury of August last, saying that since the article 
was published, he has had several requests for copies of the book, from England and 
the Continent. He prefers, however, to send all the copies as yet unsold to his “‘intro- 
ducer to the English public.” There are only nine of these, and Mr. McG. Eagar pro- 
poses to sell six on Mr. Caruana’s behalf at 10s. 6d. per copy. Applications should be 
made to 29, Trinity Square, Southwark, S.E.1. 
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Modern Portraits : 


XLIX—CHARLES RICKETTS, A.R.A. 
by Powys Evans 
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PO Ea hex 


THREE POEMS 
March Lamb 


N the dark fold, night, a lamb keeps crying 
With the weak lost wail of loneliness, 
Just a day old. 


The edged air grips a young ewe lying 
With her teeth set tight on feebleness 
Against the cold. 


And beneath a rime shroud will soon be found 
A ewe’s courage fixed in a marble stress 


On the hard March ground. 


In the gray fold, dawn, the lamb stops crying .. . 
Would you suck a stone, lamb ? Would you try to feed 
On milk from a rock ? 


Why live, lamb ?—It’s better early dying 
Than to grow for the shears, or bleat and bleed 
With the rest of the flock. 


Driven 


AVING the little banners of their breath 

Above their round backs’ undulating flow, 

Along the yellow road the brown hogs go 
Between the thin woods stained with Summer’s death. 


Their ears are blinkers and their gaze too low 
To see how like a lidless bloodpink eye 
Pressed to the frosted pane of morning sky 

A sly sun coldly watches where they go. 


Their ears are blinkers and they only see 

The road is freedom and their feet may go. 
They nose the dust, the air, and do not know 
The gate is shut and latched that set them free. 
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The road spreads on ;_ the poles hum overhead. 
The brown hogs snuff their way and do not know 
The roadside’s ruddled brook that does not flow 
Is no more chill than warm blood quieted. 


And it were good if ignorance were given 

To us who put our feet upon their tracks— 
Who know too well how there behind our backs 
A gate is shut and we are also driven. 


eAnswers for my Son 


HERE has the dark Night gone ? 
\ , Look up the hollow in some old tree— 
Musty as bone meal, and chimney black. 
Peer up where the beetles gnaw—and see. 


Where is the Night at noon ? 

Peer down the mouth of the groundhog’s den 
Deep in the hill clay that smells of him—- 
Where sound blown in comes out again. 


Where does the Night keep house ? 
Look back of the hay in the web-hung mow. 
There by the rafters, upside down, 
Her children, the bats, are sleeping now. 
LEROY MCLEOD 


Baxter Print 


GAINST a tree that might be any tree, 
Mid leaves of every season, sits a lady 
In silk and velvet, with equable soft eyes. 
Her hair is like a shell smooth with the sea, 
Her face is porcelain ; and in that shady 
Green stirless bower she sits, beyond surprise, 
And in her lap an unread letter lies. 


Is it that colour makes the loveliness ? 
Is it that never-recoverable serene ? 
Is it the fingers lying gently laced ? 
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Is it the mingling light and shadowiness 

That draws my eyes, the ever-living green 
That draws my heart ?>—Never to be embraced, 
Maybe, by warm soft hands her hidden waist. 


Love loves not reasons, and I know not why 
I love her ; maybe but because she is mine, 
Or because first on her my questions fell 
As I peered at her with a childish eye, 
And hers looked down at me with tranquil shine, 
While I thought of the letter that might well— 
If she dare read it—all her story tell. 
JOHN FREEMAN 


Black Tarn 


HE road ends with the hills. 

No track continues the fair and easy way 

That leads in safety beside the valley lake, 
Skirting the lake, the lake of candid waters 
Sleek among rising fells. It is a valley 
Veined by one road, one smooth and certain road, 
Walled on the fell-side, walled against the boulders, 
The rough fell-side, where few penurious sheep 
Find a scrimp pasture, stray, crop, wander ; 
A road whence the traveller may scan the valley, 
Seeing the lake, the prospect north and south, 
The foot of the fells ; and lifting up his eyes, 
May scan the head of the mountains, dwelling in the mist. 
He may explore the ferns, the little lichens, 
The tiny life at fell’s foot, peaty pools, 
Learning their detail, finding out their habit ; 
This, and the general prospect of the valley, 
Lie and proportion of the fells, sky, waters, 
All from the road. But the road ends with the hills. 


At the valley’s head the road ends, making no curve 

To return whence it came, but, bluntly barred, 

Stops with the slope. The road’s crisp gravel 

Softens to turf, to swamps of spongy peat, 

Boulders flung down in anger, brown streams poured 
From inaccessible sources. The dull brute hills 

Mount sullen, trackless ; who would climb, must climb 
Finding a way, steps tentative, 

Thoughtful, and irrelated, steps of doubt, 
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Sometimes of exultation. Now see the lake 
With its companion road, safe in the valley, 
That birdseye, easy conquest. Left below 
That known, seen, travelled region. . . . Sagging clouds 
Veil the high hills, raze the peaks level, 
Wimple in white the hidden tors, the final 
Pricking of height towards sky ; still through the mist 
Each conquered patch spreads visible, unrolls 
Its footing of turf or stone. 
Faith knows the shrouded peaks, their composition, 
Granite or shale, their sundered rock 
Like an axe’s cleavage, wedge of scars. 
Faith knows they wait there, may be scaled. 
But few climb higher than these middle reaches, 
Difficult, wild enough ; slopes to be won 
Nor wholly relinquished, even when steps return 
To the easy lowland, to the calm lake’s shore, 
For they abide in the mind, as a value held, 
A gain achieved. 
Most certainly I remember 
A lonely tarn in the hills, a pool in a crater, 
Lustrous as armour, wet rocks, and still, round pool. 
Lustrous, but with a sheen not taken from heaven, 
Not with a light as lit the lake below 
In the open valley, frank and susceptible, 
Receiving and giving back ; but inward, sullen, 
In the crater’s cup, as drawing out 
Some dark effulgence from subterranean depths, 
Self-won, self-suffered. Stones I threw 
Sank, forced the surface to a ripple, 
But like a plummet dropped into earth’s bowels 
Were swallowed, and the satanic darkness closed 
As though no wound had been. 
I have seen Black Tarn, 
Shivered it for an instant, been afraid, 
Looked into its waters, seen there my own image 
As as upturned mask that floated 
Just under the surface, within reach, beyond reach. 
There are tarns among hills, for all who climb the hills, 
Tarns suddenly stumbled on, sudden points of meaning 
Among the rough negative hills, reward 
Precious and fearful, leaving a discontent 
With the lake in the valley, and the road beside the lake, 
And the dwellings of men, the safety, and the ease. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
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Festivtty 


N sparkling cold we rang the chime 
I Of winter on the iron roads, 
Constraining from their bleak abodes 

Our company for Christmastime : 
Green Holly, gay with buttons red, 

Slim Mistletoe with pearls of cost, 
Reverend Ivy, chapleted, 

And Laurel furred in frost— 
O what a brave and welcome sight 
They furnish in the candlelight ! 


The Ivy nods above the bowl 
As drowsy with its pleasant fume ; 
The Laurel waves an honoured plume 
Reflected in the mirror’s pool ; 
The Holly rears his standard high 
Above the Pudding’s mellow brown— 
But ah! how very wistfully 
Young Mistletoe looks down. 
I’m shaken by the thought she brings 
Of tears, and little widespread wings. 


An Anctent Skull 


ERE is the bone of a man 
. Who shouted, laughed and ran 
Thousands of years ago. 
Persistent skull! Though I 
Strike you despitefully, 
Inert, you feel no throe. 


Perished, thousands of years, 
Your flesh of smiles and tears— 
The seeing eye, the tongue 

Articulate and fleet— 
All that was live and sweet : 
Only the bone was strong. 
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And his mind, directing all ? 
At the very quietest call, 

While yet blood-pulses raced 
And the grieving lip was red, 
That was already fled 

Perhaps—dissolved, untraced. 


I muse. Whose laws allow 
This bone importance now 
Fair flesh being earth, bright mind 
Dispelled like dews or mists, 
That its substance still persists 
Oracular, left behind ? 


Gold and the emerald, 
Ivory and a bald 
Blind box (where, ages since, 
Was housed the last extreme 
Of light, the Idea supreme.) 
Are such your treasure, Prince ? 


A flint at the windflower’s root 
And not the lovelier loot 

Of the petal’s rainbow range ? 
The granite face of night 
Your joy, but not the light ? 

It maybe : all is strange. 


Reason leans from her ark 
Feeling into the dark. 
Is mind worth less than flesh ? 
Is flesh worth less than bone ? 
Is it Calcium, then, alone 
That lasts, that still keeps fresh ? 


KARL PARSONS 
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Ophelia 


IFT and drift with your tresses, maiden, 
Far outspread like the treacherous weed. 
Fold your arms with the blossoms laden, 
They are the last flowers you will need. 
Draw your dress, let it drag you under : 
You are free of your world’s wry wonder. 


Sink and think, as you fall to sleeping, 
Of ditties and catches to fill your mind— 

Not in death, where there’s no dream-keeping, 
But to ease what you leave behind, 

For you’re leaving, believe you’re leaving, 

The scene of your weakness and love and grieving. 


Die, and lie, with no headstone raiséd, 
Where a brother will fight with the man who killed 
The love in himself, and a maid half-crazéd ; 
He tramples now on a heart that’s stilled, 
And first to suffer finds suffering splendid, 
And last to linger leaves nothing mended. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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Wind from the Past 


LONE, I hear the wind about my walls . . . 
Wind of the city night, south-west and warm— 
Rain-burdened wind, your homely sound recalls 

Youth ; and a distant country-side takes form, 
Comforting with memory-sight my town-taxed brain . 
Wind from familiar fields and star-tossed trees, 

You send me walking lonely through dark and rain 
Before I’d lost my earliest ecstacies. 


Wind of the city-lamps, you speak of home 

And how into this homelessness I’ve come 
Where all’s uncertain but my will for power 

To ask of life no more than life can earn . . . 
Wind from the past, you bring me the last flower 
From gardens where I’ll nevermore return. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
TWO POEMS 


On ‘Reading an Elizabethan Lyric in the 
British Museum ‘Reading ‘Room 


S ie is the fifty millionth year— 
The world is old—how old it seems ! 


Young literary gents flock here 
To feed on piles of dead men’s dreams : 


Bulging with dead men’s thoughts, the air 
Hangs underneath the dome how still ! 

And girls with long and lovely hair 
Around them read John Stuart Mill. 


God, for a doublet and a swishing cloak, 

A pretty bodkin, and a lightning stroke, — 
A green bank, and some ladies not too wise 
To listen while I raved about their eyes ! 
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Ritual 


ARS of strong music soaked their fill ; 
EL Eyes gripped that altar ; Nostrils smelt 
The peace of a high place and still ; 

Brain was at anchor ; Body knelt ; 


Solemnly—like some young recruit 
Who steps officious from his squad— 
The Soul drew up to the salute 
And stood erect in front of God. 


OWEN BARFIELD 
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TWO PORTRAITS 


By ABU NADAAR 


I 
HOWEYTAT BEDU 


AJJ SWELIM is a little man so light on his feet and so light in 

build that you could almost credit the occurrence of a strain of 

bird in his remote ancestry. It is not sufficient to say in the 

familiar phrase that there is not an ounce of superfluous flesh 
on his body ;_ there is not one superfluous cell. Since the day he was born 
the sun has been sucking at the juices of his body till only the barest 
essentials are left. His carcase is reduced to a few ligaments stretched over 
slender bone. 

As an efficient engine he excels incomparably the rest of mankind. I 
have seen him trot unrestingly for a dozen miles in front of a horse. He 
can walk, in the effortless mile-devouring shuffle of the desert-folk, his 
forty miles in ten hours. He can scale a rocky hill burdened with the 
impedimenta of a European, more swiftly than the hardest, fittest English- 
man can do it with nothing to carry but himself. He performs these feats 
of strength and endurance on a diet of milk and mouldy flour, sometimes 
supplemented with dried dates, in quantities which the dietetic experts are 
united in declaring to be insufficient to support life. He eats but twice a 
day, or in times of shortage once, without complaint. He can drink water 
much too vile for any European to stomach. His best is the nasty lime- 
tasting stuff which collects in the hollows of a rocky gorge and remains 
there for months if there be shade. But he does not take amiss any 
wretched pool where camels have sucked and staled till water and ground 


are alike redolent of them. 


) 


He is too utterly poor to possess any garments but the two he carries on 
his body. The visible one is a dirty white cotton robe coming half-way 
down his spindle shanks, and girt at the waist with a rough leather belt 
black with age. In the small bag that depends from it he carries matches, 
tobacco and salt. Day or night he never goes bare-headed, but always 
wears a cotton head-veil kept in place by an agal of black hair rope. From 


| lifelong tramping of the desert his feet are hardened to strips of leather. 


oi 
CaN 


As, however, they are no more immune from sand-crack than a horse’s 
hoof, he does not always scorn crude sandals of hide. He is weaponless. 
His most valuable possession is a long woollen jerr’d which serves him as 
overcoat, sunshield and blanket. His mother wove it for his father many 
years ago, and, never having been subjected to the unnatural process of 


washing, it is as good as ever it was. 
30 
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Reckoned in money, he is poor almost beyond conception. If he 
troubled to collect ‘‘ sheeh,” an aromatic herb well spoken of as “‘ good for 
the belly,” or ‘“ handal,” the colocynth, he might sell them for a few 
milliemés on the edge of the Rif, but he will not. As the result, he never sees 
such a thing as a coin. On the other hand, as he has reduced to a minimum 
his natural desires and no one has troubled to stimulate in him the artificial 
wants which develop trade, he is no worse off on balance than you and I. 
He is practically a serf to the sheikh of his tribe, liable to be sent on tiresome 
errands and lengthy journeys at his behest without payment. In return, 
he knows that as long as there is any food at all in the tribe he is secure 
from starvation. 

He admits to only two cravings, for coffee and tobacco. For the former, 
which must be brought from afar and paid for in cash, he is practically 
dependent on the bounty of his sheikh. When the fire of camel-droppings 
is lighted in the evenings, any man, tribesman or friendly stranger, is free 
_ to join in the circle and in his turn, drain the tiny cup. In a lucky year, 
when a good shower has fallen, Hajj Swelim chooses a hollow place in a 
deep wadi which is likely to remain moist for a few days, and plants 
perhaps a score seeds of tobacco. The produce, sun-dried and coarsely 
shredded, will supply for several months his frugal smoking in a clay bowl 
from the Hedjaz. When he has no tobacco of his own growing he will beg 
it quite unashamedly, and consequently quite without loss of dignity or 
self-respect. It is as if he said, ‘‘ You have tobacco. I have neither 
tobacco nor the means to get it except by asking for it. Therefore, give - 
me tobacco.” 

I have said that Hajj Swelim is an old man. Really, the only evidence 
for that statement is that his face is smothered in wrinkles and his 
neck is skinny like a gecko’s. He cannot tell his own years. His 
dark brown eyes still look out clear and liquid from his dusky face. His 
activity is unimpaired. On his pointed chin straggles a scanty black beard, 
curling at the ends, as beards do that never felt a razor. He is called 
“ Hajj ”’ through no mere politeness. He truly has journeyed to the Holy 
Cities. But I suspect, although he never told me, that it was as camel-man 
and not as pilgrim that he undertook that burning trek years ago. He holds 
no fanatic or dogmatic views about Allah and His prophet. His major 
article of faith is in the boundless power of the Sidi Ahmed bin Mitwalli, 
whose tiny tomb with its cock-eyed dome you may see under the flank of 
Gebel Abu Shama. If you would extract from Hajj Swelim a promise 
that should be absolutely inviolate, get him to swear by the Sidi Ahmed bin 
Mitwalli. If he broke such an oath, unthinkable horrors loosed by the 
eee sheikh ike pursue him. 

n his native land, of every bare slope, every bone-dry canyon, eve 
patch of noon-tide shade from Umm Bact Ghobbet el hae Hajj 
Swelim has the intimate knowledge of a lover. He will stand on the shoulder 
of some great hill in the early morning sunshine, telling the hopeless peaks 
and ridges before him name by name. “ All this land is ours,” he says 
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with a sweep of the arm as if he were pridefully making you free of some 
rich and smiling champain. Each species of bird and plant he distin- 
guishes by name. Nothing is overlooked, living or inanimate, in that vast 
stretch of desert he calls his. 

As a tracker he surpasses most of his young tribesmen. None can tell 
more surely from a camel’s footprint how many days since the animal 
passed, its sex, and its load. He can tell how many hours old are the 
droppings of a desert hare, and often where she will be lying up. 

Hajj Swelim has never slept under a roof in his life and he never will. 
The Nile Valley he hates and dreads, and if he ever does enter the culti- 
vation he huddles close to his companion Bedawin. The deadliest insult 
that can be launched against him is to call him “‘ Fellah.” 


II 
YOUNG FELLAH 


BN rnits GOMA can see out of only one of his eyes. The other 
squints obscenely to heaven, showing a broken pupil set in a great 
expanse of white, like an incompetently fried egg. This is the result of the 
extreme fondness of his parents, who put out his eye in his early infancy so 
that he should not be taken for military service. (In those days military 
service meant a tour of duty in the Sudan. As everyone knows, the Sudan 
is inhabited solely by black devils of incredible ferocity, and naturally 
therefore, the taking of a lad for the army was regarded as the equivalent 
of his instant extermination.) Another foible of his mother’s nearly 
secured his very early demise : for the first forty days of his life she would 
never suffer him to be washed, lest the attention of the Devil, which is 
synonymous with his envy, should be aroused. As Ahmed has survived 
these evils we ought probably to ascribe prophylactic virtue to his mother’s 
care in suspending a blue bead from his infant forelock. 
_ He is now a fairly well-set-up youth of middle height with genial shape- 
less features and magnificent teeth. His muscles have been well developed . 
by years of work with a fass (hoe) and his calves are particularly remark- 
able. Considering that his only opportunity for washing is to jump into 
a coffee-coloured canal bottomed with glutinous black mud, he cannot 
be called uncleanly. he 

It is equally a marvel that he should be able to appear in fair raiment 
when he so desires. For field work he wears a pair of cotton drawers now 
stained earth-colour, and a blue gallabiya faded to almost the same inde- 
terminate hue. The extreme crown of his head is shaved and covered 
with a ridiculous little skull-cap which is not to be removed. On feast- 
days, on the molids of saints, and when visiting strangers, he dons orange- 
coloured boots with elastic sides, mauve socks and a plum-coloured 
- gallabiya. He is equally beautiful within, clothed in a clean white shirt. 
It is not however of his women’s preparing. They are too utterly 
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incompetent, poor souls, even to “ draw together’ his torn cotton 
drawers, and piastres which the family can ill spare go to the washerman 
and tailorman for these elementary services. 

How Ahmed Goma ever lives at all, let alone buys finery, 1s a mystery 
to me. He makes six and a half piastres a day, paid not too regularly, by 
his work in the fields, and as he has no father that daily pittance forms the 
main support of the family. Till recently these eight souls with hopes of 
immortality did possess one other stay—a gamousa (water-buffalo). For 
year after year this mild creature had submitted to be ridden by the infants 
of the family and had supplied milk in vast quantities for ten months in 
the twelve. When the annual calf turned out to be a bull the favour of 
Allah had indeed been withheld from the struggling family. Lately 
Ahmed Goma, being now wife-high and an improvident little animal, has 
sold this amiable gamousa, and with the greater part of the proceeds, 
fifteen pounds, has bespoken a bint of the same village for his wife. The 
rest of the money will inevitably go in the costs of the marriage, for his 
love of ostentation is not limited by his means. So, then, he, incurably 
boss-eyed, is purposing to face life with six and a half piastres a day as his 
sole support and the following impedimenta, not counting the innumer- 
able children with whom he is looking forward to be blessed : one mother, 
one wife, one young sister (not saleable for several years), one orphan 
nephew aged five, one sister with progeny of three. 

Ahmed’s maintenance of this last family is quite characteristic. He and 
his mother are intensely proud. This sister has been deserted by her 
husband. There is no doubt that alimony could be extracted by bringing 
the case before the Cadi, but that would mean dragging the name of the 
family through the mud, an insuperable objection. ‘They would literally 
rather half-starve themselves. Of a piece with this rather attractive stiff- 
neckedness is the rudimentary profusion with which guests are entertained 
and feasts celebrated. A cousin from afar must be regaled with meat ; 
and on the Feast of Meat Ahmed succeeds by some superhuman con- 
trivance in buying a lamb and gorging himself to sleep. 

The natural consequence is that he is always living just exactly on the 
starvation line. He is perhaps lucky in possessing a stone-built house left 
by his father, but the dilapidations are grievous. Last year he had to beg 
three pounds from an uncle who is a barber-surgeon in the Khoronfiesh 
and borrow two more, to repair the wooden roof. It was held that with 
nine people and the gamousa all inhabiting the single room the decencies 
could not properly be observed. Now that the house is.as good as ever it 
was, Ahmed, the male children, and the gamousa occupy the outer chamber 
while the dim hole at the back is given over entirely to the five females. 

Ahmed Goma is a pious lad, most punctilious in observing the molids of 
the saints, and happy in walking miles to the mosque after a toilsome day. 
With hopes of being admitted one day into the ranks of the Ahmediya,' he 
takes dear delight in the zikr, the chanting of the Koran by half the men of 
the village well into the night. His one vice is that he smokes far too many 
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cigarettes. At the price he pays for them they must certainly be heavily 
adulterated with camel-dung, but I suspect they also contain a pinch of 
hashish. As often happens in Egypt, with his piety he is a good son, a 
sober soul, and reasonably honest in his dealings. 

He can add and subtract and write his name. Of all things else, save 
the Koran and the sowing and harvesting of half-a-dozen plants, he is 
bestially ignorant. He knows not the stars, he has no names for flowers 
or birds or insects. Little birds, as diverse as the sparrow and the king- 
fisher, are alike “ asafir ” to him, all bigger birds are “ tiyour.” Any nicer 
differentiation is beyond his capacity. He has had swallows nesting on his 
house wall since he was born, yet if questioned, he will aver they live on 
seeds. In care of his body, a dog which licks a wound or eats grass in due 
season far surpasses Ahmed Goma. That youth neglects a wound till it 
becomes a stinking offence, and will one day neglect a soreness in his single 
remaining eye till he loses the sight. The thought of entering a hospital fills 
him with terror. Nor would he ever consent to a relative becoming an 
in-patient unless he were convinced that the case was hopeless. 

In a measure his piety protects him from the grossest superstitions. 
True, on the occasion of an eclipse he will join heartily in the clamour 
designed to scare away the dragon which is devouring the moon. But he 
_ does not fear afreets very greatly. He has always a saint to play against 
them. The desert he views with fear and hate. Its inhabitants, the 
Bedawin, he despises as lower than the beasts. 
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THE MISSIONARY’S WIFE 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 


(Any native words used in this story are spelt in the Dutch way.) 


OUNG Van Leason’s first impression of the island was of some- 

thing oddly sickening and unreal ; like a thin, shining curtain of 

beauty—beauty of a sort—hung before something altogether 

and glaringly sinister. For, though it is darkness rather than light 
that is, in general, supposed to intensify the little-understood or sinister, 
there is that less well-known vertigo of an intense glare, in which any sort of 
blinding horror might be mirrored upon the strained eyeballs. 

And the glare here was, indeed, so blinding that it wiped out every trace of 
colour from sea and sky, lending to the mountains the aspect of a crude 
painting, done out in heavy green, slate-grey and black enamel upon a sheet 
of smooth metal. 

Young Van Leason ought, by that time, to have become hardened to 
glare, for after all he had been for close upon two years among the islands, 
going from one to another in an open peroe. But this was almost 
beyond bearing, while the island itself repelled him, though he could not 
have said why. After all, it looked much the same as most of these God-for- 
saken places upon which his people kept a light hold, for the double reason 
that they might have something to fall back upon when Java and Sumatra 
became over-exploited, and at the same time keep in check that pest 
of pirates which had, until lately, so overrun the Molluccas: the Dutch 
Queen being represented upon the principal island among each group by 
a very junior controller, the agent for the only shipping line with boats 
touching at such places, a missionary, or more reputable native, in charge 
of a Dutch flag such as Van Leason then saw hoisted in response to his 
own small pennant. 

At the time of his arrival, mid-afternoon, the tide was still too low for 
him to run into the lagoon and he was forced to wait, swinging aim- 
lessly in that awful glare, upon the oily sea until close upon sunset ; when 
—in a strange wild light, flaming in a myriad wine tints over the close 
pressed mountains, picking out the foam upon the reef in the colour and 
sparkle of pale Moselle—he ran through the break, and, dropping anchor, 
put off in his dinghy; grateful for the sight of at least one European 
bungalow, hopeful that there might be more, the chance of a game of 
Bridge, and a night on shore before he started off upon what promised to 
be a pretty tough tour of inspection among the mountains with his sergeant 
and five men, all alike Amboinese and entirely to be depended upon. 

No canoes came out to meet the peroe, though Van Leason was but 
mildly surprised at this, for the people of these islands are, for the most 
part, a surly lot. But he was still young enough, sufficiently conscious of 
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his own importance, to feel aggrieved when his boat was actually run up 
on to the sand and still no one came forward from among the scattered 
groups of sullen-looking natives gathered beneath the palms at the back 
of the ten-foot-wide strip of grey shore ; for the island is volcanic, the sand 
the colour of pale ashes. 

“ Hang it all, after all there must be someone or other in authority or 
the flag would not have been hoisted,” he thought ; and if a Dutch repre- 
sentative was there, white or semi-white, or altogether coffee-coloured— 
and Van Leason’s intolerant upper lip twisted contemptuously at the 
thought, for unlike most of his race he hated mixed blood, as he went over 
in his own mind the sort of report he would send in to his superior—what 
the devil was he thinking of not to bestir himself enough to show decent 
civility to one who was, after all, the ambassador of his queen and country ? 

The men who rowed the dinghy had been sent back to the peroe with it, 
but Van Leason’s sergeant and a couple of his men followed him as he 
walked along the usual single path of the wretched village, divided from 
the sea by no more than a strip of sand, and a straggling row of diseased 
cocoanut palms. 

Van Leason’s temper soured as he went on. Really it was damnable, he 
had never seen such dirty houses, rotting beneath sagging roofs ; with graves 

in what might have been the front gardens ; iron bars at every window, 
and wretched, sullen-looking people leaning against them, staring out: 
not at anything, not even at him, in his immaculate khaki, but just staring ; 
their lips projecting over that inevitable wad of tobacco which he so hated, 
or dribbling red with betel-nut. The very fowls seemed to be all moulting 
at once, while, to judge by his men’s glances, the way in which each kept 
his hand upon his kriss, they were as suspicious, as ill-pleased as himself. 

A few yards down the village was a dilapidated mosque with a rusty 
corrugated iron roof. In general, Van Leason was sensible enough to 
keep clear of such places. At the moment, however, he was reckless with 
temper and overstrain, and swaggering to the door, standing staring in, 
realised some sort of a service going on: a dozen or so men in dirty 
lava-lavas, bent forward, and a priest who sprang to his feet when he saw 
him, flung both arms in the air and shrieked at him ; continued to shriek 
as the young officer moved away with a shrug of his shoulders, annoyed 
with himself for having raised such a storm. 

A beastly place—yes, and queer too! No more than a quarter of a mile 
in length and divided by a rough, high fence of split bamboo, with no sort 
of egress visible until Van Leason crashed a way through it with his heavy 
boot, raising what might have been mistaken for a wasps’ nest ;_ a swarm of 
natives, stooping for lumps of coral to throw; and then—realising his 
uniform, his three men with their muskets—falling back ; snarling and 
cowed, spitting upon the ground for no other reason than that they did not 
dare to spit upon him. ; 

_ Here, in the second section of the village, were mud huts and torn 
thatch, innumerable yapping curs ; a native temple with a skull upon the 
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main post of it; a toppling gods’ house, hung with rags, an obscene and 
unhuman idol within it ; a lean people with overhanging brows and long 
straight hair, matted with red earth, and a bloated and obese fanatic— 
drunk with something more than zeal—his filthy hair hung with white 
shells, who scrambled to his feet from out of the dust in front of the temple, 
flung himself screaming towards Van Leason, cursing him until foam 
mingled with the crimson betel-nut round his loose-lipped mouth. 

‘ Pigi, pigi!”’ The lieutenant’s men swept a circle round their master 
as he moved on stiff with rage—while the people backed scowling against 
their huts, and the curs leapt yelping and bristling on the low, sloped roofs, 
scattering the fowls—arriving, within a few steps, to yet another fence, 
behind which he took it that the damned fool who had run up the flag, 
without so much as troubling to come out to meet him, sheltered himself 
from this scum. A fence with a hole in it, much like a magnified hen-run, 
through which—dipping his head, for he was a tall, well-built boy—he 
pushed his way savagely enough, finding himself in a comparatively neat 
compound with no more than half-a-dozen tidyish huts ; a small, rusted 
tin church, all awry ; two or three women, languidly pounding cocoanut 
meat ; a few lethargic-looking men in a ragged pretence of European 
clothes, and an unpainted bungalow with a verandah, and, at the most, two 
rooms. 

A native girl was drooping upon the rotting steps, slowly chewing, and 
Van Leason barked at her: ‘‘ Apa toean ada di roema ?”’ “‘ Is the master 
at home? ” then, as she stared with slow-moving jaws, brushed past her up 
on to the verandah and calling out in Dutch: “ Is there anyone here ? ” 
pulled aside the flimsy muslin curtain and flung into the meagre little front 
room, at the same moment as a young woman with a child in her arms 
appeared at the opposite door. 

““T am so sorry, Lieutenant.’”’ She was panting and flushed, trembling, 
as she put the child—a girl of somewhere about two years—on the ground, 
smoothing her little frock, glancing up at Van Leason, her eyes bright with 
tears. “I couldn’t find her, or I would have come to meet you—she was 
hiding under my bed. She didn’t mean to be naughty, did you, Lottie ? 
but I was terribly afraid that she had run into the village. They are so 
wicked, I never know what they will do—even to a child like that—and 
oh, so horribly diseased. But won’t you be seated ? And you must have 
something to eat. My husband will be so sorry to have missed you.” 

There was in the room one large wooden table laden with papers, a 
small wicker table with a pile of sewing upon it, a little wicker settee—so 
propped against the wall that Van Leason made sure that it could not stand 
unaided—a couple of ricketty wicker chairs, and a small low wooden bench, 
upon which he seated himself—for the simple reason that there was 
nothing else to which he could trust his weight—his knees reaching almost 
to his chin ; for once he was careless of his dignity, immersed in a queer 
sort of wondering dream, weighed down by a feeling that nothing could 
be altogether real. F 
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The whole day had been queer: the white blazing sea and sky, the 
hanging about in that sickening ground-swell, mazed with heat; the 
violent colours of the sunset, these horrible villages—for even this last, 
with its abortive attempt at whitewash, looked as though it were stricken 
with leprosy—and now, here, where he had expected a half-caste in pyjama 
trousers, half-drunk, or sodden with his prolonged siesta, this girl; the 
loveliest creature he had ever set eyes on, so altogether a pure product of 
his own country at its very best. For not all Dutch women are Dutch 
built, there are, indeed, many surprisingly like a Greuze portrait ; and in 
this case the child itself, a little sulky, eyeing him sideways, was the very 
“* Child with Apple.” 

“Oh, but that’s Charlotte’s seat—you can’t—” she was actually 
laughing as he doubled up on the little stool, though still flushed and very 
shy. Such a girl, too! Why, she could not be more than twenty! “ But, 
perhaps, after all, you’re safest there, everything goes to pieces here with 
the damp and the insects ! ” 

“But surely you’re not here alone in this—in this— ”’ he was on the 
brink of saying “‘ hell of a place,” and there were no other words he could 
think of. Ugh! She had spoken of disease—why, those people had 
looked positively rotten: putrid, scarcely a square inch of clean skin 


_ among them. 


“Oh, not always alone. But my husband has to be away a great deal. 
He is a missionary, you know, and there are a great many islands apart 
from this! He can’t even get about here without going up the coast in a 
peroe—there are no roads, you see, nothing but forests and mountains.” 

** But what can you do with yourself ? How can you bear it ? How on 
earth does he dare leave you here—among these filthy people ? Why, I 
never saw such people,—and I’m pretty well used to this part of the world,” 
he added with the pomposity of youth in authority. 

‘“* He has to go, it is his duty.’ Quite suddenly the laughter went out 
of the flushed and smiling face, and it became set as that of a child repeating 
a lesson: learnt with difficulty, with tears that have stiffened upon the 
cheeks. ‘‘ It is his duty, he must attend to his duty, I would not have him 


turned away from it for me. And now, if the Lieutenant does not mind 


my leaving him for a few minutes, I will get him some coffee—and an 
egg. You would like an egg for your supper? I am afraid that there is 
no bread—something went wrong with the yeast—but there are biscuits ; 
little Charlotte will entertain you, or perhaps you would like to wash your 
hands.” 

“‘ Oh, that’s all right.”” He was so absorbed, so altogether taken aback, 
that he did not even attempt to rise from his low seat as she left the room, 
sat there with the pale moon-like impression of her still before his eyes, 
washed in upon the gathering dusk. 

Roused from his abstraction by a touch upon his knee, he glanced down, 
saw the child’s hand laid there, light as a white moth ; and peering at her 


through the gloom, felt himself flush and glow with the sudden and 
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entirely unexpected thought that it would be jolly to have a kid like that ; 
then lifting her upon his knee, smoothing her fair hair back from her fore- 
head, speaking a few awkward words to her, he rose with her in his arms, her 
tiny hand against his cheek, and moved towards the door through which she 
and her mother had entered, into a back verandah, half kitchen, where his 
hostess was bent over a paraffin stove ; aware of his own voice, as though it 
was someone else’s, protesting against the trouble that he was giving her ; 
weighed down by the sense of something altogether tremendous. 

As he ate his supper he could hear the child being bathed and put to 
bed in the next room, while the native girl passed to and fro with 
water ; though it seemed as though she did nothing else, and was indeed, 
despite her print Mother Hubbard frock, scarcely human. For it was his 
hostess who trimmed the lamp and brought it to him—hung round with a 
cloud of insects—finding herself obliged to borrow it away from him again 
before she could finish with the child. 

After a while she came back into the living-room with the lamp in her 
hand ; turned it low and joined Van Leason upon the verandah, sinking 
into a dilapidated old planter’s chair with a sigh of relief. 

“* One does nothing all day, and yet one is always tired.” 

“* It’s just that—the doing nothing—there’s nothing on earth wears one 
out like it. Besides, I suppose you are really doing things all the time, 
with the child and all.” 

‘“‘ And yet there were eleven of us, and when I think of all my mother 
had to do.” 

“‘ But where ? ” 

“In Holland.” 

““ Oh, Holland—that’s a different bag of tricks. Look at the climate in a 
bee like this, practically on the equator. Good God, what a place! It 

eats me how you stand it ! ’’ Quite suddenly he was angry and impatient, 
bitterly contemptuous of her for putting up with such things. 

“You mustn’t say that—like that—* Good God!’ ”’ she repeated the 
words softly and reverently. “ Herren Lieutenant, it’s not right.” 

“My Lord, but you’ve hit it there!” He was fiercely contemptuous 
of himself and his outgrown belief; of her. For whatever God might be, 
there was certainly no sign of His goodness here. “ Look here, do you 
know what girls of your age are doing in Holland now, the sort of lives they 
are living ? Dances, theatres, friends, pretty clothes— ” he paused for a 
moment, then barked it out—‘‘ lovers ! ”’ 

; ea forget that I have my husband.” 

‘* Besides, you see, I never knew much about—about gaieties !”’ Her 
voice was soft and hurried, as though something in his words, his impetu- 
osity had caught her breath. ‘‘ My father is a pastor ; and there were a 
lot of little ones. I was only eighteen when I married.” 

_ “ And what are you now, I’d like to know ? ” 
He spoke so rudely that he could scarcely believe that she would answer 
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him. But in her simplicity, her beautiful simplicity—like a good child 
that has been taught to speak when it is spoken to—she said: “I am 
twenty-one. I have been here three years now. We shall remain for 
another seven years, and then, if we both live— ” 

“ If you both live! And how much chance is there of that, do-you 
think ? Why, the place must be soaked—soaked through and through 
with fever and—Hulloa, what’s that row ?—drums ? ” 

“ Yes. Nothing but drums—We shall go home and I shall see my 
mother. Fancy, Charlotte will be nearly ten by then: and my— ” 

She broke off with a little gasp, as though taken aback by what she had 
been about to say, turning sideways in her chair. 

“ As if the silly fool couldn’t guess that I must know she is going to have 


_ another child,” thought Van Leason furiously, standing leaning his back 


against the verandah rail, deliberately and cruelly staring down at her; 
for the moon had risen over the sea and they were flooded in a clear pale 
light, broken only by the slender shadows of the palms. 

“What on earth are you going to do with children here, I’d like to 
know?” 

“ God will provide—”’ 

“Oh, will He—will He? I don’t feel so sure about that. Anyhow 
what do you do it for—where’s the sense of it all ? ” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” She leant a little forward, peering up 
at him, standing there above her with his face in shadow. He was angry 
about something. She supposed it was because she had not gone to meet 
him after hoisting the flag, but then how could she ? Almost unconsciously 
—very tired, and bewildered by this strange young man—she spoke her 
thoughts aloud : 

“The people here are horrible—Oh, but horrible! I am frightened of 
them. Not for myself, at least not so much for myself now, but for the 
child—If Lottie were a boy it would be different,” she added with a 
blanched and stiffened face. 

“‘ Yes, well, that’s it—that’s exactly it. By God, to think of it—there’s 
no sort of fear can touch it, for a man. But what in the name of all that’s 
holy do you want to do it for—a woman and a girl child ? ” 

“ But you don’t understand. It’s my husband’s work—I must be where 
my husband is.” 

** Indeed ! ” 

‘“‘ He has to be about the Lord’s work.” 

“The Lord’s work—and what sort of a Lord is He, I’d like to know— 
what sort of a Lord ’—Van Leason heard his own voice shouting—“ If it 
gives him pleasure to have a woman planted down here, among people 


like these ? ” ; 
‘“‘ They have souls to save. It’s my husband’s life-work. I think as he 


thinks. It’s the one thing that matters. To bring Christ to them: teach 


them to know sin.” Her childishness seemed for a moment to have dropped 


_ from her, her tone was cold and stiff ; she spoke in what at any other time, 
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or indeed in relation to anyone else, Van Leason would have described as 
the true missionary voice. 

‘And what sort is your husband, I’d like to know—has he no sense, 
no heart, to bring you out here like this ? I suppose your child was born 
here, without a doctor—with no other woman anywhere within reach. 
Why, my own sister—even with doctors! And now very soon—” For 
all his savage brutality—that brutality which seemed to be breaking his 
own heart—he could not go on with that, and branched off to—* Supposing 
anything happened to him, and you were left alone among these—” 
he began again: then broke off—and his nerves must have been all on 
edge—jumping almost out of his skin, with a sharp: “ What on earth’s 
that?” as the persistent “‘ thrum—thrum—thrum— ”’ of drums was cut 
through by a loud persistent cry, like the howl of a dog, the deafening 
banging of gongs ; while leaning out over the verandah rail, looking towards 
the villages, he saw a thin pennant of light flaming up to the sky, flashing 
to and fro, and his own men, who had been-squatting near, ran up to him 
for orders. 

“‘ What is that ? Do you see that ? What on earth are they up to now? 
Don’t you hear that ? ”” He was exasperated by her stolidity, her silence, 
as he flung round and-saw her still leaning back in her chair, with her hands 
folded in her lap. 

“It happens almost every night. In the further village there are 
Mahommedans and they begin with their drums. Then the heathen in the 
next division start—the drum seems to exasperate them. I think the 
priest is mad—lI am sure he’s mad. They will go on for hours—sometimes 
till dawn.” 

“And are you not frightened ?”’ He stared at her in amazement. 

““ Yes—I have been very frightened,” she admitted, then added simply : 
“‘ But I am not frightened to-night. I suppose that is why I sit like this,” 
she gave a little laugh, “‘ because I know we are safe, with you here. And, 
besides, you see, I’m used to it.” 

_ Van Leason motioned aside his men with a gesture, and, fetching the 
little stool out of the room, sat down facing her. 

“I want you to tell me about yourself, your life here. I’m afraid I’ve 
- been horribly rude—I don’t know why. I...I1.. .” he was about to 
tell her what a rotten day it had been, and broke off, shamed by the 
thought of her days. “ Isn’t it too terribly lonely ? What do you do with 
yourself?” He wished to ask her if she were happy, but did not dare to 
do that, though by some chance she answered his unspoken question. 

Oh, I don’t know—we are very happy. And I have my child. We have 
our own inward life. It mayn’t seem much to you, but you see it is here, 
always with us. At first, coming as I did from a large family, it did seem 
very lonely. But it is better now, I have got accustomed to the life now— 
only that priest frightens me—the others are—are difficult to understand— 
but he—he: is—I think he’s a devil. They have feasts—orgies,” she 
whispered, shuddering. “‘ I know—I know terrible things go on—QOh, 
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but I’ve heard screaming !_ My husband says not, but then 1 don’t believe 
that he would have the heart to carry on his work as he does, if he realised 
how things are really—I think that it is hidden from him, hidden from him 
on purpose,’’ she added with quiet wisdom. “ It is not knowing, or else 
knowing that all is indeed good if we could but get to the heart of it, that 
keeps him going. I am not like that—perhaps a woman—I don’t know. 
But I pray, I pray continually ; and, of course, now that I know the 
language, it is better.” 

In that strangely gentle mood that had suddenly come over Van 
Leason, enwrapping him with a strange sense of peace and tenderness— 
there, with that frightful tumult still going on—he forbore to ask her who 
she found to talk to, and instead questioned her as to her home ; while, as 
she told him that she came from Leyden, so near to his own home at 
Warmand, there was at once the whole atmosphere of Holland all about 
them : the quiet, homely joys; the solid sense of well-being, the moon- 
shine—so much softer and more delicate than it was here in the tropics. 

It must have been very late when, leaving two of his men on guard at 
the missionary’s house, he once more passed through the villages, wrapped 
in a sudden complete darkness, silence: hailed his dinghy and went back 
on board his peroe, lying upon the deck rolled in a blanket, with the 
-dew upon his face, in a pleasant half-waking dream. 

When he went on shore again next morning everything was different. 
He was in a hurry to get away before the sun rose, exasperated because, 
anxiously hospitable, the missionary’s wife wanted to keep him until coffee 
was made: aggrieved with her because she had slept and he had not: 
because her hair was loosened and not very tidy: because her condition 
showed in a way that it had not done the night before, when the very 
thought of it had filled him with a strange tenderness of which he was now 
ashamed. These missionaries ! After all it was their business if they chose to 
poke their heads into hornets’ nests, and then persisted in keeping them there. 

The villages had looked dirtier than ever as he passed through them, 
but they were no longer horrible, merely empty and dull; everything, 
indeed, was dull in the ugly light which was yet a glare long before the sun 
topped the mountains. ; 

To add to all this the child was crying persistently, would take no 
notice of him, and it was odd how this hurt his vanity ; anyhow she was a 
sickly little thing. 

Oh well, the mountains might be dangerous, but anyhow there would 
be some air there, very different from this confounded place with an 
atmosphere like a frowsty and unaired bedroom. 

Three days after the lieutenant had gone into the mountains the mis- 
sionary arrived home. For more than a week he had been upon the open 
sea in his peroe, and his eyes were raw and bloodshot, though he wore 

dark glasses, his skin bleached to a pale tallow. He was a small man, 
narrow-shouldered and delicate; with a perpetual high spot of colour 
burning upon either cheek and the shining, almost glassy eyes of a 
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fanatic—eyes which alone prevented him from appearing insignificant, 
almost foolish, for his chin was receding, his nose so small and pointed as 
to appear almost ridiculous. He had married his wife, not at all because 
he was so brutally selfish that he did not mind in what dangers or hard- 
ships he involved her, but because he loved her, and loving her took it for 
granted that she felt as he felt ; was convinced, as he was, that so long as 
they were both needed for this work God would protect and uphold them. 

His wife saw his peroe in the distance and went with her child to meet 
him. Directly he stepped on shore, even while he was embracing and 
kissing them both with that strange air of detachment which, gentle as she 
was, made her wonder, rather angrily, if he knew what he was doing, 
was not acting quite mechanically in a sort of trance, as he did at meals— 
and she had asked herself that upon her actual wedding-night, in an 
anguished access of loneliness, for at no other time in her life can a woman 
feel more desperately alone and separate—she was telling him of the visit 
of the lieutenant ; not because the young man had, himself, so impressed 
her, but because it was so wonderful to have had a visitor at all, any news 
to tell. 

“He was so pleasant, Charles, I know you would have liked him, 
enjoyed talking to him. We never stopped talking about—about—.” 
For a moment she wavered, wondering what they actually had talked 
about. Then her mind caught at the more obvious details: “ Fancy, 
Charles, only fancy, he himself comes from a place quite close to Leyden— 
Warmand—he knows everything and everyone in Leyden. There was a 
full moon, and we talked of how it first shows under, then rises above, the 
bridges—you know, you’ve seen it—the light beneath rounded and cut 
by the water, like a second half-moon.” 

The missionary was carrying the child, and she walked by his side, her 
arm in his, half dancing with excitement. 

“He stayed quite late. There was a terrible noise going on in the 
heathen village—that priest, you know. A few days before he had broken 
through the fence and come right up to the verandah. I wasn’t frightened 
that he would kill me—anything like that—But Charles, ‘Charles, I was 
terribly frightened of—of him—u-g-gh !” 

“You must have faith, we are in God’s hands.” 

“ But Charles—I know you don’t like me to speak of it—but when 
they sacrificed that boy. God— ” her religious education had gone too 
deep to allow her to ask “‘ What was God doing then ?” instead of this she 
added, after the faintest pause : “‘ Things do happen, you know— ”’ slipping 
her hand out of her husband’s arm as she spoke, while her already white 
face bleached : “—His screams—his dreadful screams! And later—his 
body nailed to a tree and slashed to pieces . . . and his feet pierced and a 
bowl beneath them from which the people drank—I saw them!” She 
shuddered from head to foot. 


“ But, dear one, that was a long time ago ! ” 


: ar one, t The missionary spoke 
very kindly in his faint, far-away voice. The sweat was running oes his 
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face into his eyes ; but he was unable to raise a hand to wipe it away, for 
the child was too heavy for him to carry upon one arm: “ It was before 
the fence was put up.” 

“ But they have broken through the fence—the Lieutenant said that I 
ought to have a revolver. And Charles, really I do think so, alone with 
little Charlotte—I don’t mind so much about myself.” 

The missionary’s peaked face hardened. “ That is one thing I can’t 
allow. We have spoken of it before. ‘ They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.’ So long as the Lord has need of us He will protect 
us.”’ 

“ Oh well, I don’t think that I am really very much afraid now. Charles, 
you would like him—he is such a boy, like a child. If my baby is a boy, I’d 
like him to grow up like that ; with his head set just so, and those very 
bright blue eyes. Charles, you know I don’t think that it can be more than 
a week or two now.” 

“ Yes, yes, dear.” The missionary spoke vaguely, then, quite suddenly, 
his voice kindled, his face became even more brightly flushed. “‘ Dear 
one, God has blessed my work upon this journey—it shows me how wrong 
we are to be downcast. Eleven converts—eleven mortal souls sealed into 
His Hand. Every one of them willing and ready to go out among their 
fellows and spread the good news. Gertrude, I sometimes wonder what 
we have ever done to deserve such happiness.” 

“You gave them the chemises and shirts I made ? ” 

“Yes, yes, darling ; though at the very moment of conversion they 
were clothed in something more wonderful than all earthly raiment. 
Still it is not meet— ” 

“The silver fish have eaten all my baby clothes into holes—they are 
like lace. And mother won’t think of sending me more, she will take it for 
granted that they will do again,” murmured his wife. 

But the missionary did not answer. When he reached his own verandah, 
after greeting his few Christians exuberantly, almost boisterously, telling 
them of their fellows whom God had drawn to follow their lead, he knelt 
down to give thanks for the blessings which had attended upon his efforts, 
his safe return; but his wife did not kneel—though her condition was 

_ excuse enough for that. She sat upon the same stool upon which Van Leason 
had doubled up his length, staring through her fingers at the floor. 

All that evening she was thinking of her home in Holland, of the tulips 
in the garden, now in April; their gay flaunting colours, their ineffable 

freshness. Again and again it was upon the tip of her tongue to say “ I 
wonder ”—or “‘ Do you remember?” But throughout the entire evening 
her husband was praying or reading, or in a sort of rapt ecstasy, and very 
early she went to bed, taking her child from its own little bed into hers, 
clasping it tightly in her arms. He 
- Another three days and the missionary was off again up the coast in his 
-peroe. For his late success had set the fever for proselytising freshly 
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aflame within him, and he was like a man possessed by a longing for strong 
drink, to the exclusion of all else. 

During these days his wife had been strangely silent after her volu- 
bility of that first evening. Even her child noticed this, tugging at her 
skirts as she sat sewing, or moved about the house as though in a dream, 
saying: “ Mummy, Mummy, talk to me ; why don’t you talk to me ra 

Two days later Van Leason was back again. Just as the darkness fell, 
the missionary’s wife found him sitting in the verandah, hunched together 
upon the little bench, no more than a slightly more solid shadow among 
other shadows. As he dragged himself slowly to his feet, however, his 
dim face struck her as strangely white, oddly elongated. “‘ Why, it’s not 
him at all—altogether different from what I had fancied,” she thought con- 
fusedly, with that memory of something boyishly fresh, the almost aggressive 
cocksureness and youth like a cool breeze from some more invigorating clime. 
She herself was trembling from head to foot as she put her child to the 
ground : stood stupidly silent with no attempt to greet him. 

“‘ T had to turn back,” his voice was flatter and older. ‘“‘ We must have 
got on the wrong track. It ended in nothing but forests, impossible to get 
through them—forests and precipices. We'll have to start afresh—shall 
want more provisions. The steamer’s coming in to-morrow, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, to-morrow.”. Every two months a small branch steamer touched 
—and but just touched—with mails at the island. In general she thought 
of nothing else for days and days beforehand, could not sleep for excite- 
ment ; but now she had forgotten it. It was odd to feel dead like this, 
not caring about anything, just waiting. As for sleep, she slept now, 
night after night, as though she were drugged. 

“I will light the lamp—get you some supper. Lottie is nearly asleep.”’ 

“Here, give her to me.” Sitting down again Van Leason lifted the 
little girl on to his knee, drew her to him, pressing the little body against 
his own with a sense of comfort, a feeling as though something within 
himself were unsealed at the contact. 

He had been furiously enraged at having to turn back—unreasonably so, 
for, after all, every undertaking in such places was beset by difficulties and 
delays. Coming down the mountain side upon the village, however, 
seeing the few widely scattered lights, like fireflies, he felt himself swept 
through and through with a wild sense of delight and triumph; short-lived 
enough, for as he sat waiting in the verandah of the empty bungalow, 
from which even the native girl seemed to have evaporated, he had been 
overcome by the inertia of an immense fatigue. 

Only the child comforted him, and he ate the supper which the mission- 
ary’s wife placed before him with her asleep in his arms, one tiny hand 
clasped round his thumb ; while she had refused so much as to glance at 
her mother. 

Of the remainder of that evening they could have told you nothing. 
N either of them, indeed, was conscious of anything beyond a deep 
depression which was almost despair ; though later on certain words of 
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hers, the way in which she had uttered them, the strangeness of them from 
her of all people, stood out in his memory, actually in his ear, like the sharp 
tang of the wire of an instrument unexpectedly out of tune. He had asked 
her, flatly and indifferently enough, what had become of her little maid, 
and she had answered : 

“ Oh, she’s gone back into the heathen village. She pretended to be a 
Christian, but of course she wasn’t, they none of them are. There was a 
feast—they cut themselves with knives—I went after her and tried to 
bring her back, but she was naked, streaming with blood—Oh, hopeless— 
hopeless ! How utterly hopeless it is ! ” 

“ What ?” 

“ Oh, all this—everything— ”’ with a sweeping movement of her hand : 
“ If there’s a God—Oh, but of course there’s a God, what am I saying ? ” 


There was a long silence, then she cried out again: ‘‘ Of course there’s 
a God—you know there is a God! How can you say such things—how 
can you?” 


“‘T said nothing.” Van Leason’s very voice was heavy. He might well 
have added: “ I know nothing—think nothing,” and it would have been 
as true; though he realised to the full what it was she felt apart from 
thought—indeed they were feeling each other almost intolerably, were 
sore with the touch of each other, ached with the weight of each other. 

The verandah was perfectly dark, and at his words, “I said nothing ” 
he could not have been sure whether he heard or felt her draw herself 
together, with a shudder so sharp that it was like a dropping icicle, cutting 
the air—and how odd it was that he should think of that! An icicle, not 
melting but dropping from a frozen bough, here with the sweat dripping 
from him as he sat. 

But that was all. A little later she bestirred herself to bring out a mat- 
tress, hang a mosquito curtain from the rafters, for the peroe was anchored 
further up the coast, and it was impossible for him to get aboard her that 
night. 

The instant that Van Leason’s head touched the pillow he dropped 
asleep as though he had been shot. The missionary’s wife also slept ; 
was conscious of nothing beyond the straight stretching out of her limbs 
beneath the sheet. Quite suddenly, however, she awoke, heard her own 
voice crying out—‘‘ Yes, yes,” as though in answer to someone who had 
called her, and dropping her feet to the floor, without even waiting for a 
light, moved swiftly, with outstretched hands, through the sitting-room 
and on to the verandah, caught her foot in the hem of Van Leason’s 
mosquito‘curtain, which he,had{thrown aside as he sprang up, and found 
herself in his arms. 

Neither spoke, they didfnot even kiss each other. For a moment or so— 
for no time at all—for an eternity—in thinking it over afterwards neither 
of them had any realisation of the time, as time—he held her in his arms, 
close pressed to him. Then she was gone, had thrown herself upon her 


‘own bed, dropped into a second heavy sleep ; asleep from which she did 
3Q 
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not, either mentally or spiritually, awake until late next day, when he was 
once more gone, the steamer gone, and everything—everything of which she 
had not so much as realised the beginning, at an end: while on a sudden, 
Van Leason tackling his mountains afresh, pausing to breathe upon the 
first height—felt himself overcome by a sudden sense of wonder, seeming 
to stare at himself with widened eyes, asking himself why on earth he had 
let her go from him as he had done? If he had even really held her, if it 
had all been anything more than a dream ? 

All that morning, indeed, boarding the steamer, wangling all he could 
out of the unwilling captain, seeing to his men, the young lieutenant had 
almost forgotten her. Even now the thought came to him: “ Why, I 
don’t even know what on earth she looks like!” ‘Till the blankness of 
oblivion was pierced by a sudden sharp picture of her, her fairness, her 
wide blue-grey eyes, her soft trembling mouth; a picture so intensely 
vivid that it seemed in some strange way to be sliced into himself with the 
feel of her in his arms, a burden which he was to carry with him through 
the forest and over the mountains, feel close pressed against his breast as 
he sat by his camp fire at night, instinctively move to protect at the first 
breath of danger. Something so altogether native to himself, so intimate, 
that all planning, all clear practical thought was out of the question, and he 
might just as well have asked himself what he was to do with his own skin, 
how live in it, with it, as what he was to do about her, with her ? 


A month later, as he once more dipped into the narrow strip of palms 
lying between the foot of the mountain and the shore, with the bungalow 
at the edge of it, Van Leason became aware of a European in a white shirt 
and trousers, his coat upon the ground at his side, bending over a spade: 
smoothing the soil. Drawing nearer, seeing a small thin man, like a little 
white mouse, with a peaked nose and high cheek-bones, flecked with a 
bright spot of colour, heaping up and smoothing the loose powdery sand, 
he realised that this could be no one else but the missionary ; who, looking 
up and seeing him, moved a step or so to meet him, put out a white 
hand, slender and blue-veined as a woman’s. He was dripping with sweat 
and trembling from head to foot, for though the sand had been so soft it 
had kept on slipping back as he dug in it ; and he was weakened from fever. 

“You must be the Meneer Lieutenant Van Leason ? My wife has told 
me of you, and how kind you were to her. You have found me at a sad . 
task, Meneer.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, what jis that?” Van Leason’s voice was flat and cold. 
_ Without doubt the fellow had been burying somebody—some native brat, 
he supposed, nothing to him or to anyone else, neither here or there. 
He was, indeed, so altogether indifferent to everything apart from himself, 
and that one other, that he did not even feel annoyed at finding this silly 
ae man at home. After all, he had nothing whatever to do with either of 

em. 


“He was very small and weak when he was born,” continued the 
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missionary. “ Happily, by the grace of God, I got back here in time to be 
with my dear wife in the moment of her trial.” 

““Her what?” Van Leason was conscious of his own voice, like an 
angry bark. 

~ But surely—surely you knew—must have observed that my wife— 
that we were expecting to—hoping to be blest— ” 

“ How should I notice anything ? What have things like that to do 
with me ? I’ve got my own business to attend to,” broke out Van Leason. 

“ It was born just a fortnight ago, and it died at dawn this morning,” 
went on the missionary, almost as if the other man had not spoken. “‘ My 
poor wife is wonderful—wonderful ! Such resignation to the will of God ! 
Of course she is still in a weak condition, but that will soon mend— 
soon mend. It is, indeed, a happy chance that you have come now, 
Menheer, it will force her to exert herself, divert her thoughts. You are 
both young ; she tells me that you know her part of Holland. You are 
indeed very welcome.” 

His eyes, very blue in their reddened lids, were so amazingly direct and 
calm, as he raised them to the young lieutenant, that for the first time 
Van Leason realised him as a real person, a man like himself. 

“You talk of God! My word, but this God of yours seems to have 
got you in a nice mess—planting you down here!” he cried, amazed at the 
stupid vulgarity of his own words. 

“It is my appointed place, it is my work,” answered the missionary, 
peacefully, stinging the other man to anger with the idea that he was 
putting on a sort of superiority. 

“Yes, I know all that. All very well for you, but what about her? 
What about your wife ? ” the young man could hear his own voice actually 
shouting, and because of his shame became even more angry. “ A jolly 
lot you consider her or how she feels about it,” he went on: breaking off 
with a sudden sense of shame at the glance—grave and direct—which the 
missionary cast upon him, the way in which he said : 

“She is my wife, and as husband and wife, we share each other’s 
burdens—each other’s work.” 

_ © Oh well—whatever he looks like, he is a man, a man of sorts,” thought 
Van Leason ; beginning to feel strangely uneasy like a shamed child, as 
the other went on: ‘I am used to encountering doubts. I suppose,”’ he 
gave a little sigh, “ that we all have them at times. But I must ask you not 
to say anything to upset my wife just now—just now, you see, I am really 
counting upon you,”’ he added, with a frank, brotherly glance at the young 
man—‘ As though I were one of his darned converts, some nigger he was 
trying to rake in,” thought Van Leason, working himself up to an anger 
that he did not feel ; telling himself that he had nothing to be ashamed of ; 
that whatever had been was to be, had been thrust upon him, was none of 
his seeking. : 

‘‘ T have to leave home early to-morrow. And if so be you were staying 
here for a day or two, I’d feel much happier.” 
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“Oh, you would, would you? ”’ Van Leason gave an ugly laugh, and. 
was silent for a moment. Then he broke out again: “ You don't mind 
leaving a man whom you know nothing of here alone with your wife ? 

“You forget that I know my wife. That we are everything to each 
other.” There was a great dignity in the little missionary’s voice, and the 
other man—who was so big and strong himself that he could not have 
been put down by anything in the way of threats or bluster—feeling 
himself rebuked, moved on by his side in silence towards the house. 

To Van Leason’s surprise the missionary’s wife was up and about, 
and herself served them with their meagre lunch. At first her husband 
helped her with the dishes, then a couple of natives came up to the 
verandah and stood a long while talking to him, and when he returned 
to the room again, his face was aglow, his eyes wide and shining, while 
he moved as though in a dream. The moment they had finished their 
meal, after having repeated a long thanksgiving, he turned to his writing- 
table with some words in reference to the Harvest of the Lord lying so 
close to his hand, waiting to be gathered in. 

Tilting back his ricketty chair, staring in front of him, smoking fur- 
iously, frowning, Van Leason watched the missionary’s wife gather up the 
dishes from the table and carry them out. When she came back from the 
lean-to kitchen, however, and bending over little Charlotte, who had 
fallen asleep on the floor, attempted to raise her, he jumped to his feet 
and pushed her on one side. 

““ Look here, you know, you’ve no business to do that sort of thing,” 
he said roughly, and lifting the child in his arms, carried her into the next 
room, laid her upon her little cot, stood staring while her mother bent 
over her, straightening out the little limbs, tucking in the mosquito 
curtain ; realising her in a way he had never done before, seeming to 
draw her in to himself with every breath—the new and appealing fragility 
of her, the slightly hollowed cheeks in which the colour, like a faintly 
tinted apple-blossom, came and went, the milk-whiteness of her hands. — 
For the first time that sort of impatient anger with which she had inspired 
him seemed to die down, sink away into a sense of deep peace and well- 
being, and he realised, with a feeling of delightful joy—as fresh as though 
everything had been clear between them—that he loved her; not only 
desired—indeed at the moment he was not conscious of that—but loved, 
deeply and tenderly. 

_As she rounded the rough little bed, bent tucking in the curtain on the 
side nearest to him, then straightened herself, he took her in his arms, 
held her from the back with his head bent, his cheek pressed against hers. 

For a moment or so they stood like that ; while he had a strange feeling 
as though the child at whom they were both looking was indeed his own : 
for the simple reason that it seemed impossible that anything which was 
hers should not equally be his; impossible to think of the negligible 
little man in the next room as in any way related to her. 
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“I am anxious about Lottie,” she said, “ this—this happening—the 
other baby—has made me frightened, and she looks so delicate.” 

2 It’s time she was out of this ; she’d be all right at home in Holland.” 

Holland! A-h-h!” She drew a deep ecstatic breath, and tipping 
back her head, let her lips meet his ina long kiss, a kiss free of all passion 
and Breed such a kiss as might have passed between a deeply-loving married 
couple. 

' Darling—darling!” breathed Van Leason, and was silent, just 
holding her ; then—‘ It’s time you had your siesta—lay down to rest. 
You must take care of yourself now, you know.” He did not add, “ Now 
that we belong to each other,” for the simple reason that the thought was 
there too certainly to require any words. For a moment his hands moved 
over her. He had an idea of loosening her dress, taking off her shoes, 
putting her to lie down, tucking in the curtain as she had tucked it round 
little Charlotte. But for some reason or other, which had nothing whatever 
to do with any sense of wrong, even awkwardness, he refrained, and taking 
her face between his hands, kissing her again upon the lips, murmuring to 
her to sleep well, turned and left the room. 

The missionary was still bent over his papers writing, and it was only 
after Van Leason had moved out into the verandah, and returned to the 
room again—for it was stifling outside—that he raised his head as though 
suddenly aware of his presence : 

“You will forgive me—there is so much that must be left in order 
before I go. In places like this one never knows.” 

Unable to settle down—what, indeed, was there to settle down upon, 
apart from that ridiculous little stool which did not, at the moment, suit 
his fancy—Van Leason lounged out into the verandah again, then back into 
the house. 

The missionary was gathering up his papers, his eyes were brighter 
than ever, his hands trembling. ‘“‘ Now is the appointed time,” he said 
in a low chanting voice, ‘‘ now the Lord is at hand. I regret having to 
leave to-night, I had hoped to have a few words with you, had hoped— ”’ 

“To-night ? Are you going away to-night ? ” 

“Yes, yes—Ah, you didn’t hear! Those two men who were talking to 
me—There are other sheep upon one of the lesser islands, ready and 
willing to be drawn into the fold. I could never forgive myself if, because 
of any delay upon my part, their zeal were to cool and they were lost— 
eternally lost |” 

** How do you know those fellows were speaking the truth, did not just 
want to get you out of the way ?” 

The missionary, who had seemed to be hovering foolishly, like a moth 
on the wing, drew himself together at the lieutenant’s words, looked at 
him very straight. “ No one could be as base as that,” he said; then 
added unexpectedly: “‘ You understand there are certain possibilities 
which one must not dare to take into consideration—we are in God’s 


hands, that’s enough ! ” 
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“You mayn’t be afraid for yourself—my God, I’ll do you that much 
justice, you’re not afraid,” burst out Van Leason. ‘“ But what about 
your wife ?” 

The missionary’s thin lips tightened, his eyes had a curious fixed look, 
as though he were pressing some thought away at the back of himself. 
“Tt is the ultimate sacrifice that counts,” he said. ‘“‘ Perhaps if God had 
not asked this of me I should have known that He did not think me worthy 
of His love, of the trust that He has put in me.” 

‘Oh, you and God!” muttered the lieutenant ; and taking his sun 
helmet from the peg where he had hung it, he moved out again on to the 
verandah, down the steps and along the shore towards the spot where he 
could see his men sleeping beneath the trees ; torn with a strange mixture 
of contempt and admiration, thinking—as all men think at some time or 
other—‘ Poor beggar, after all it’s not his fault! He can’t care as I do— 
understand love as I do!” 

Now the little man would be in his own room saying good-bye to his 
wife, the wife whom he would never see again. Quite suddenly Van Leason 
was filled with horror at the thought of his own treachery. But what was 
to be done ? What was to be done? Supposing he made up his mind 
to tell the truth: went back and confronted the missionary, stopped him 
on his way through the village, down to the shore, where he already saw 
him moving ?—and how small a space of time that good-bye had taken !— 
that proved it ; he couldn’t love her, no, he could not, no man could leave 
the woman he loved like that ; why, it seemed to Van Leason as though his 
very flesh was being torn from off his bones at the mere thought of such a 
parting—but supposing he did tell the missionary that he intended to take 
away his wife from him, what good could come of it ? In any case the hus- 
band would be left alone. Or supposing that he should prevail upon her to 
stay—though, of course, there was no chance of that—what sort of a cur 
would the young man feel himself to be for allowing her to remain in a 
place where both she and her child would surely die of fever, or something 
worse ? Unless it so happened that the husband died first, left her alone 
among these unutterable people at the mercy of that terrible and lascivious 
looking priest. No, no, a confession like this would be the worst sort of 
weakness, like the confessions in silly novels, used for no other purpose 
than the upsetting of everything and everybody. 

For a long while Van Leason walked to and fro under the trees. Some- 
where there was a country where one could sit down upon smooth, green 
grass in the open ; but here in a moment one would be devoured by giant 
ants and mosquitoes, set upon by land-crabs. 


The dusk was beginning to fall when he went back to the house ; found 
the missionary’s wife seated upon the verandah, and dropping down upon 
the steps leant his head against one of the posts. 


“He has gone,” she said at last. 
“Yes.” A vision that he would rather have been without of the desolate 
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aus figure moving along the dirty grey sands came to Van Leason at her 
words. 

~ Lottie is still asleep.”’ It seemed as though she scarcely knew what to 

say. 
“That’s a good thing, she will be all the fresher,” answered Van 
Leason, for never had it occurred to him to ask her to leave the child 
behind, indeed he could not have borne the thought, any more than he had 
thought it necessary to ask her if she would come with him. ‘“ Beloved,” he 
moved a little way along the step and leant his head against her knee, 
throwing his arm around her, “‘ directly dusk falls the peroe will be within 
the reef, they will send off my dinghy—my sergeant has gone about it. 
You must take warm things, blankets, pillows, it’s perfectly calm and 
there’s a moon with just enough wind—we can sail all night. To-morrow 
it will be very hot, but there’s an awning. To-morrow night we ought to be 
at Batjan.”’ 

He was conscious of his own voice as though it was someone’s else, so 
matter-of-fact, almost curt. He felt her draw a long breath that was almost 
a shudder—and for a moment he thought that she might protest, struggle 
against him—then she relaxed within his arm. 

“ If he minded it would be terrible—if he needed me! But he doesn’t— 
he has God!” She spoke without bitterness. ‘“ He is very good—too 
good for me. If we stayed here, Lottie would die too, and I should be 
alone! No child could live here. Every day I see her fading—it is agony 
for me to watch her, it’s like being bled, drop by drop.” 

“But you don’t only think of her, you are not only coming for that— 
you love me? My dear, my dear, you do love me?” He flung both arms 
around her, gazing up into her face : raised his hands and drew it down until 
it was close to his: ‘‘ You do—you do love me—I couldn’t bear it if you 
didn’t love me!”’ he cried, all his aggressive cocksureness gone. 

“<1 do—lI do,” she pressed her face against his, whilst he felt tears— 
hers or his, he could not have said which—wet against his cheek: ‘“ I say 
I think of Lottie, I don’t say I think of you, because how can I—how can 
I think when I feel—feel as I do—that you are part of me—all of me, me, 


myself.” 
You are not frightened, you trust me?” He was on his knees enfolding 


her. ; 

*< T don’t know—I don’t know anything— ” there was a sudden wildness 
in her voice, in the way in which she clung to him, “ only that we belong 
to each other, that where you are I must be. Oh my dear, dear, love me, 
love me always, it’s so terrible to be alone.” 

In the stress of their love, which was at once an agony and a joy, they 
had both risen; and now half turned, with his cheek against hers, Van 
- Leason became conscious of eyes watching them through the thick dusk, a 
face thickly barred with white paint which, in a flash, was gone. Ss 
A few moments later, strangely calmed by the sense of danger, all his 
' vigilance awake, sitting once more at her feet, just touching her knees, 
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Van Leason asked her: ‘‘ Which among the native fellows here paint 
their faces with white bars ? ”’ 

“ Only one—that horrible priest I’m so frightened of. Why So 

“Oh, nothing. Now you’d better wake the child, get something to eat, 
put together the things you’ll need,” he added ; and raising her to her 
feet, he held her for a moment without embracing her, almost away from 
him, by both elbows ; then gave her a little push. “ Go, don’t be long— 
I shall have you altogether after this,” he said thickly, and moving to the 
top of the steps stood stiffly upright, staring in front of him, feeling himself 
to be all eyes, with an odd, double, sliding vision, crossing and re- 
crossing the darkness—the white bars, the eyes of that otherwise invisible 
face, and the drooping figure of the little missionary as he had seen it two or 
three hours before, crossing the sand, disappearing through the hole in the 
fence—starting violently with the sudden consciousness of another sense, 
which he seemed to have forgotten, as the quick beat of drums, clang of 
gongs, broke upon his ear. 

At the same moment the gentle voice of the missionary’s wife, bidding 
him come inside and take some food before they started—undisturbed 
because she was so used to this sort of tumult, because in any case he was 
there to protect her—flooded the young man through and through with a 
sense of amazement at the cruelty, the hardness of women—above all the 
gentle ones—who, unlike men, could remain so unconcerned with the pain 
which they imposed upon others: so altogether absorbed in one person, 
one idea, deadened to all else ; while, as he moved into the room, saw her 
with her child still asleep, rolled in a dark shawl in her arms, he was struck, 
for the first time, by her likeness to her husband: the same shining, 
SOPs eyes, the smooth delicate movements of one enwrapt beyond 

ear. 

Only, later on, as he took the little girl into his own arms ready to go, 
and she leant over the lamp to blow it out, for the last time, he saw, in the 
flickering light, the fixed eyes flood and overflow with tears, felt her tremble 
against him. 

As they moved on to the verandah the lamp, which had seemed to go 
out, flickered up again and she dragged her hand from out his arm—“ It’s 
not out, I must go back—I must go,” she panted unreasonably ; then, as it 
flickered and dropped, she hesitated for a moment, trembling violently from 
head to foot, stiffened herself and moved on at his side, while the ear- 
splitting tumult dropped to the slow deep “ Thrum—thrum—thrum ”— 
of a single drum. 

_ A moment or so later as he stooped to go through the hole in the fence, 
it struck Van Leason—with an odd unpleasant feeling, as though things 
were being made altogether too easy for him—that it had been enlarged, 
while the beat of the drum grew still slower, with an almost unbearable 
pause between each. 


The heathen crew had a new image in front of the tumble-down temple 


: 
: 
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—he realised this as he stooped to help the missionary’s wife through after 
him—with a half-circle of torches stuck in the ground round it. 

It could have been no more than twenty seconds. But in these seconds 
he realised so many other things, also ; the grinding sound of the dinghy 
striking a ridge of coral, his own thought: ‘“‘ We must hurry, the tide’s 
falling’: a fine thread of light from the torches, falling on something 
which he knew to be the barrel of a rifle: his instinctive movement to 
throw himself in front of the woman he loved, checked by the realisation 
that it would put him in the position of using the child as a screen: the 
moment he lost in shifting her from one arm to another: the sharp crack 
of the rifle : the cry of the missionary’s wife as she fell : 

“My dear, my dear—oh my dear!” And then another crack: a 
feeling like the bite of an insect as a second shot—turned aside by the thick 
shawl in which Lottie was enwrapped—grazed his arm: his own men 
shouting, running ; more lights, more shots; his stupid bewilderment 
as to what he ought to do with the child in his arms as he bent over her 
mother: bending and then straightening himself—with an agony which 
seemed to rend his breast in a tearing sob, that somehow or other could 
not get free—the flash of the torch which someone tore from the half-ring: 
the realisation of the missionary—not an idol at all, but the missionary— 
his eyes wide and staring, his mouth open, with a dark stain, like a pierced 
heart, upon the breast of his white coat, tied upright to a post, his bare feet 
pointing like a dancer’s to the ground. 


* ad * ¥* se 


Yes, I have seen her, little Charlotte, sixteen years old now, and with 
such odd, wide blue eyes, very silent at old Mevrouw Leason’s side, 
pacing the streets of Leyden, pouring out tea for Mevrouw Leason’s 
friends in Mevrouw Leason’s parlour: never quite like other girls. So 
much too quiet and abstracted, unless you happened to see her with the 
man whom others called her adopted father, but whom she, herself, had 
always refused to call anything, to address in any way save as “* You ’’— 
regarding him with an odd sort of antagonism, an unchildlike and pas- 
sionate affection. 
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THE MARIONETTES 


By J. D. BERESFORD 


HE old zest, he eagerly assured himself, was as keen as ever. 

This faint sense of ennui, of repetition, of approaching a task that 

not only he himself but, also, a host of other men and women 

before him had already undertaken and more or less successfully 
completed, was due to his being a little out of temper. Moreover, he had 
had something of the same reluctance on earlier occasions. All that was 
necessary to overcome it was to make a beginning. Once he had made a 
beginning, he would lose himself in the delight of creation ; as he had 
always lost himself. 

He threw back his head, opened his arms and inhaled a long deep 
breath. ‘“‘ Creation,” he repeated defiantly, addressing the shadows that 
haunted the room. 

They had always been there, some of them ; but in the last few years 
they had multiplied beyond belief. And among the new ones, these 
shadows of things written and said by his jealous enemies had no place 
there at this time. It was they who were responsible for his loss of temper ; 
which, in turn, had been the cause of the sense of ennui that was pro- 
longing this agony of making a beginning. He would exorcise them as he 
had a year ago ;_ although they had not then been so many nor so insistent. 

With his head well up and his chin thrust forward, he crossed the room 
with a deliberate, conquering step ; lifted the great box from the corner 
and laid his figures one by one on the table in front of him. 

First of all for his heroes. He had more than one. When he had 
separated them from the other dolls and propped them up as best he could 
side by side, he flattered himself that they made a very handsome troupe— 
a shade limp and shabby at the moment, naturally ; but any one of them 
would strut as bravely as ever when he was re-dressed and re-wired. But 
which of them should he choose for his present purpose ? 

First of all came “‘ the Mixture,” who had done splendid work in his day. 
He had two faces and could present either at will. Put the good one for- 
ward at the beginning and you had a kind of Steerforth ; or, and this was 
perhaps the more effective method, you could begin with the bad ‘one and 
then he would make an admirable Sydney Carton or Eugene Wrayburne. 
He could carry any sort of costume, too, any disguise. It was true that the 
more carping critics pretended to recognise certain tricks of manner, 
characteristic attitudes, gestures... . Put him on one side for the 
moment. 

Next to him was that magnificent fellow, the Brute. He had carried 
all before him as a country gentleman, an Arab, an American business 
man, a Marquis; there was no end to his réles. And in all of them he 
never failed to gain applause and sympathy by the use of the ingenious 
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little piece of mechanism inside him that suddenly put his backbone out 
of joint and left him at the mercy of the heroine he had so grossly misused. 
The trouble was that, with a trick performance such as that, he was not 
easy to disguise. Whatever clothes, or whatever expression he wore, he 
was liable to be recognised finally by his machinery. Perhaps as a prize- 
fighter or even a nigger . . .? Also, his machine was reversible. He 
could begin limp and then stiffen up with a click. No! Put him back. 

Or there was this chap without a face ; specially designed to wear any 
mask that could be found for him. His single characteristic was a sort of 
innate goodness. His original line had been the “ strong and silent ”’ one, 
but that was to be avoided at all costs since it had been labelled. (Detestable 
things—labels. The resort of the unimaginative and incompetent !) He 
had done well, too, as the diplomatist in private life ; wearing an eye-glass, 
Cayley Drummle parts. And as the eccentric rich man, concealing his 
wealth and playing Providence. . . . 

Curse these shadows !_ They were leering over his shoulder. 

_What about the man of action? The chief objection against him was that 
his “‘ strong chin and the massive lines of his jaw’ showed through every 
disguise,whether of politician, business man, explorer or merely soldier. Yet 
without those salient features, the fellow would have no character. . . 

Not a shadow had been exorcised. Indeed they seemed to be thickening. 
He got to his feet and began to plunge up and down the room, waving his 
arms to clear the air of these foolish masquerading phantoms that were 
coming between him and his work. He must face them. Hitherto, they 
had always vanished when he had faced them. He had put them to flight 
before now by the calm superiority of his half-tolerant smile. For what 
were they, after all ? Ephemeral, bodiless things, a momentary blight on 
that which was by its nature eternally green ; a canker that disappeared 
when it was examined. Already surely they were thinning out ? He would 
go back to the table and try a heroine. 

“‘ Mary,” his favourite, was as fresh and sweet as ever, hardly a speck of 
dust on her. Her chastity, her simple womanliness, were perennial. In 
her plain, clinging white gown that suited her better than any fashion, she 
was not out of place in any period earlier than the last ten years or so. The 
colour of her eyes and hair might be altered a little from time to time, but 
otherwise there had never been any need to change her. In fact, she Was in 
her very nature unchangeable. It was her chief quality. The disastrous 
thing was that she could not be dressed in a modern frock, because her feet 
were sewn to the bottom of her clinging white gown. She had never had 
any legs. 

te Maki ”? might do, although she needed a very thorough over- 
hauling. She had so often played secondary parts, coming to the front 
after ‘‘ Mary ” had died, or the wicked first wife had run away ; for she 
had not originally been designed to take the lead. Nevertheless she had 
done it on one or two occasions, always as a governess, a typist, or in some 
humble but ladylike employment. Perhaps she could by a daring stroke of 
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originality, be tried as the daughter of an Earl or a Marquis ? Her 
“ rather plain face with a mouth a little too wide for classical beauty, and 
well-opened grey eyes” might be effective in that setting ? Stet Same 

How strange it was—and how wonderful !—to reflect that within this 
box, containing at the most forty figures, lay the capacity for expressing 
every human emotion, every character! Here, before him, lay all the 
essential types apt to his purpose ; the rest was merely an affair of small 
differentiations. Give one of them a false nose and he became a new 
creature ; a Cyrano de Bergerac it might be, or the villain of history ; 
mechanically adopting a new attitude to consort with the new feature. 
Over-darken the eyebrows of Mary—although such an outrage was incon- 
ceivable—and her simple womanliness would give place to a more com- 
plicated kind. Shave down the chin of the man of action and he might 
become a poet. Yet, some essential element within them would remain 
unchanged. 

But, after all, what did it matter? The real thing, the be-all and end-all, 
was the story. The characters were but the illustrations, adapting them- 
selves to the artist’s fancy of the part they were called upon to play; 
presenting certain fundamentals to guide him in his choice, but, within 
limits, pliant to his will. In the beginning, as to-day, their réle was one of 
suggestion. It was from his regard of them that inspiration came. And 
after that they must be obedient to his control, steadfast or frail, as the 
situation demanded. 

He set Lady Martha on a property chair and studied her. Was she to be 
on this occasion the means of his exaltation ? He rather fancied that she 
might be. Already she exhibited the familiar signs of coming to life. That 
attitude into which she had casually fallen was characteristic. It expressed 
“a great restraint, a latent capacity for passion, hidden beneath the reserve 
natural to one of her position and training.’ That restraint was the 
symbol of the essential Martha—as difficult to trace, may be, as the theme 
of a Bach fugue, but always present, the very meaning of her existence. . 

Hastily he began to fumble among the other dolls, sorting, selecting, 
ranging them about the central figure. The effect was growing; the 
inevitable yet original story coming almost bewilderingly. But many 
minor modifications would be necessary in his troupe. He brought out 
his paints and his property-box. 

All the alien, inimical shadows had fled silently from the room. 

The artist was deep in the act of creation. 
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COWPER’S SPIRITUAL DIARY 


[This fragmentary diary, for which we are indebted to Mr. Kenneth Povey, 
was written by Cowper in 1795, immediately before he left Weston Underwood 
for Norfolk, where he spent the remaining five years of his life. Mr. Povey 
writes : It refers to the delusions that are hinted at in a more guarded way in 
his letters and poems, and illustrates very plainly his fatal propensity to aggravate 
these symptoms by formulating them in carefully chosen words. His complicated 
system of belief can never be satisfactorily analysed, for opinions are bound to 
differ on the nature of his religious experiences and of his unhappy love-affairs. 
But the general idea underlying this diary is that salvation, of which Cowper had 
once felt himself assured, depends solely on the mercy of God. This proposition 
was to be demonstrated by an exception to the general rule of the irrevocability of 
salvation, and Cowper was the unhappy victim. The sin that had earned him this 
unique distinction was his failure, through lack of faith, to commit suicide when 
unmistakably bidden to do so by God Himself. At the time the diary was written 
he believed that he was about to be confronted with the choice of either destroying 
himself in some horrible and unimaginable way which would be revealed to him 
when the time came, or of being literally torn in pieces by materialised devils. 

The diary is here printed from a copy in my possession in the hand of Cowper’s 
kinsman John Johnson. The copy is written on a pamphlet of six leaves made of 
writing-paper sewn together, and is evidently intended to represent the original 
page for page. The deletions and interpolations are perfectly clear, and seem to 
be Cowper’s own in every case but one. Deletions are indicated here by italics 
and interpolations by ordinary type, both within square brackets.] 


(Leaf 1, recto). 

N exact Copy of some very affecting Lines written by our dear 
afflicted friend, with a Lead-Pencil, on the Waste-Paper at the 
beginning of a half-bound *Copy of his Odyssey, which lay, I 
believe, in a light Closet in his Bed-room, at Weston-Lodge.— 

They were discovered by J.J. in the year 1796, while he was giving directions 
to a Book-binder in Norfolk, to interleave the said Volume with Blank Pages, 
for the insertion of the Translator’s last Corrections. 


*or, more properly a Copy in Boards, w™ had been sent to our Cousin 
w™ the Remarks of General Cowper in many of the Pages, written with a 
Cedar Pencil, and which, though evidently the General’s Copy, I was 
irresistibly tempted to appropriate (by interleaving) to our dear Friend’s 
use, lest, before I could procure another Copy in Boards, he should have 
fallen off from his projected Revision. 


(Leaf 1, verso, numbered page 1). 
Why didst Thou ever say— 
Woe to Him that is alone when he falleth 
What opportunities of Suicide had I, while there was any Hope, except a 
miserable, a most miserable moment, in 73? that moment lost, all that 
follow’d was as sure as necessity itself could make it. How are such 
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opportunities to be found where the intention is known, watch’d and guarded 
against ? Oh monstrous dispensation! I cannot bear the least part of 
what is coming upon me, yet am forced to meet it with my eyes open d wide 
to see its approach, and destitute of all means to escape It. 

(Page 2). 

I perish as I do, that is, as none ever did, for non-performance of a task, 
which I know by after-experience to have been naturally impossible in the 
first instance ; The [flutter agonizing pulsation] of the heart unnerving 
and disabling the arm entirely, as it did mine [even] eight months after my 
fatal fall. As to the second instance, it was hopeless, both from the effects of 
the first miscarriage which had totally changed my views and character, and 
as to the third, it is evident from the indefinite terms of the precept, that it 
was never designed for any thing but asnare tome. Who can say what is or 
what is not meant by—Every possible means ? More than I [could have] 
thought of, or than any one would have used, are included in that expression 
[and at last some possible thing might have been omitted]. It is I who have 
been the hunted hare, and He who turn’d me out to be hunted has— 


I now know that the dreadful hour come. One, in her form, my love of 
whom was [one of] my most fatal snare,[s], tells me without disguise 
that she detests me.* 

June. Oh miserable Being that Iam ! Can-any sin committed in so 
terrible and tempestuous a moment deserve what I must suffer? 
for that first sin involved in it all that follow’d as absolutely unavoid- 
able. Then, Judgment was infinitely disproportiond to Mercy, and 
fell on a head and heart as little qualified to bear the weight of it, as 
when I was an infant in the Cradle ! 

(Page 3). . 

Tis the last word I shall ever write. If to feelf myself inexpressibly 
forlorn, mean and guilty, iff Ignorance, a total suspension of thought, if 
the extremest Dejection, if Desertion to a degree unfelt by man, if Fascina- 
tion, if Oppression that threw my person double, if Perplexity, if, in short, 
every cause that could concur to the destruction of a miserable Individual, 
may amount to any thing worthy of the least consideration, then, I who 
must suffer as none ever did, whatever else I may deserve, have not de- 
served so terrible a doom, and He who made me, with such a probable 
catastrophe in prospect, would have shown himself infinitely more merciful 
had he never made me at all. 

June 27. 1795. 

Every subject of which I ought to have had the clearest views, was made 
$0 indistinct, that I may be most truly said to have seen neither the Good 
nor the Evil between which I was called to chuse. Could’st thou see me 

* Mrs. Unwin’s face and b i is i 
evidently thought expressed ates re orig br 0 Se ee 


coe These words omitted by the copyist are supplied on page 4, which is otherwise 
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entangled as I was, and see me so entangled with such a dreadful moment 

approaching as must necessarily decide my fate for ever, and would most 

probably, nay, almost to a certainty, decide it against me, could’st thou see 

[and foresee] all this and be merciful ? Vanquist before I fell, what could 

I do but fall ? Thou never didst expose even them whom thou hated’st 

most to a thousandth part of the danger to which thou exposed’st me. 

What sort of Mercy is that which a poor forlorn creature reduced to (p. 5) 

childish imbecillity through infinite distress may forfeit for ever in a 

moment ? Whence was mental exertion to spring, when the mind itself 

was crippled! And did not an exercise of Faith such as was required from 

a ene the most intense exertion of mind that could possibly be 

made ! 

I am charged as insensible of the calamities I hear of. But I am far 
from being so. And were it in my power to cause abundance such as was 
never known, would do it with a willing heart, though my miseries should 
not be remitted nor I the less terribly punished. This is true, by all that 
was ever deem’d sacred. But I live. that is my crime ; and I eat, though 
little, yet something daily at every meal. All know in what infinite despair. 

_ I despair equally in every supposeable case. Death seems, and is I verily 
_ believe impossible to me; and as to eating, I covet it not, but have 
begg’d to perish with famine. But neither eating nor abstaining, Living 
_ or Dying, is allowed to me. 
July 25. 
When I abstain’d from eating any thing more than a morsel of bread, as 
_ I did last year for a fortnight, it availed me nothing. 
Oh cruel decree! that connected such terrible consequences with the 
lapse of a moment. 
_ (Page 6). 
_ JI have been a poor Fly entangled in a thousand webs from the 
beginning. July 24. 1795. 
What hope was there for me even then, for me, who took the servant that 
_ sat up in my room for the Angel Gabriel To such a degree was I infatuated 
| before the day of Trial ° 
_ (Page 7 blank). 
(Page 8). 
_ July—the day of the month unknown tome. 

My Despair is infinite, my entanglements are infinite, my doom is sure. 
July 26., Awoke this morning and lay awake 4 hours Oh in what agonizing 
terrours ! I have, I can have no faith in this Norfolk journey, but am sure 
that either I shall never begin it, or shall never reach the place. Could ye 
spare me, what mercy should I account it. 
~ July 27. To morrow to the intolerable torments prepared for me. 
See now, O God, if this be a doom, if this a condition such as a creature of 
thine could have deserved to be exposed to. I know that thou thyself wast 
not without thy fears that I should incur it. But thou would’st set me 
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on the slippery brink of this horrible pit in a state of infatuation little short 
of idiotism, and would’st in effect say to me—Die this moment or fall into 
it, and if you fall into it, be it your portion for ever. Such was not the 
mercy I expected from Thee, nor that horror and overwhelming misery 
(p. 9) should be the only means of deliverance left me in a moment so 
important !_ Farewell to the remembrance of Thee for ever. I must now 
suffer thy wrath, but forget that I ever heard thy name. Oh horrible ! 
and still more horrible, that I write these last lines with a hand that is not 
permitted to tremble ! 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD 
Scissor-Cut by L. HUMMEL 
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A CULDESAC* 


By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


PROPOSE to make a few remarks on a subject which seems to me 
to need the attention of the person known as the man in the street. 
I am never quite clear who the man in the street actually is; it all 
depends on the point of view. For my purpose I take him to repre- 
sent the intelligent public, who without technical knowledge take a real 
interest in literature and the arts, but find themselves somewhat be- 
wildered by what they see in our exhibitions and what they read about them 
in our daily papers. 
__ Ever since the war a growing impatience with the past has been apparent 
in some of the younger generation, and an indisposition to submit to the 
training and discipline necessary to read its lesson. There is a tendency 
to force the running, and I would call attention to the effects of this on 
contemporary art and letters. It is now some twenty years since there 
appeared in Paris a group of painters who claimed to be the successors of 
the Impressionists, and set about justifying their claim by inverting the 
Impressionist methods. Now the Impressionists had done valuable work 
in a new direction, by calling attention to the fact that the actual impres- 
sion that visible nature makes on us is different from that shown by what 
one may call conventional or Berlin-wool methods of painting, and they 
concentrated not on light and shade, but on atmosphere and luminosity. 
Moreover, they were trained and competent artists. There can be no 
doubt that they enlarged the boundaries of the art of painting, and though 
they sometimes. pushed their practice to a point at which it is barely 
intelligible, the best of their work was the logical development of what 
Constable, for instance, had done seventy or eighty years before. The 
new school, of which M. Picasso or M. Matisse may be taken as typical, 
has in fact turned its back on this. Their argument appears to be that the 
function of painting is to give the subjective impression made by an object, 
therefore that the object itself is negligible, and the only important thing 
is what goes on in the painter’s mind—therefore, that there 1s no need to 
trouble about the object any further, and the painter is free to empty the 
contents of his mind on the canvas for anybody to make what they can of 
it. The advantage of this is that the study of form and colour is no longer 
necessary, and we get the Cubist convention and all the “ -isms ”’ that 
have succeeded each other since the beginning of this century. Let me 
say at once that my remarks do not refer to the older men, the last of 
whom died only last year. Between these men and the non-representa- 
tionists, for example, there is a wide gulf fixed. The older men were 
determined to see things for themselves. That strange creature, Van 
Gogh, had a passionate desire to realise colour and movement ; even 
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Gauguin, brutal as he usually was, was intensely interested in colour and 
sometimes got it. But the cubists and expressionists look inwards instead 
of outwards, and we are asked to accept the results as justified by the 
intensity of thought which is supposed to exist behind them. 

The exponents of the newest movement have arrived at the remarkable 
position that, whatever else a picture may be, it should on no account 
resemble the object which it purports to represent. A picture which I saw 
last year in the French Gallery in London might just as well have been one 
of those patterns, made with bits of glass, tiles and shells, that used to be 
constructed by ingenious persons at the seaside ; but I found, on enquiry, 
that it was a work of M. Picasso, entitled Harlequin, and considered to be 
a notable effort of “‘ Expressionismus,” as the Germans call it. The 
method of ‘‘ expressionismus ”’ is to cast about for what the artist assumes 
to be the salient characteristics of his subject, and then to express this by 
diagrams and symbols, without the slightest_references to physical appear- 
ances. “ Harlequin,” for instance, with his tight-fitting parti-coloured 
dress, his black cap and mask, and flexible lathe, is a familiar figure that 
we all know: but not so M. Picasso, who produces a series of vertical 
cylinders, with two or three triangles, and some scratches here and there, 
which no doubt have significance for M. Picasso, but are unintelligible to 
anyone else. There is another work by the same artist, La Verre 
d’ Absinthe ; here again rather shorter cylinders and triangles play their 
allotted part, but the layman is helped out by a playing card which has a 
heart above and a club below, and the mystic words “ Jack ”’ and “‘ Ocet ” 
in the upper part of the picture. It is only a few years back (1920) that an 
enthusiastic French art-critic announced that the imagination of M. 
Picasso combined the qualities of Shakespeare and Plato, that he stood 
in solitary glory between heaven and earth, and that he and M. Matisse 
and their following were in the direct line of descent from Chardin and 
Ingres. Why Ingres of all people? The writer might just as well have 
said that Gustave Doré was the direct descendant of Mantegna and Luca 
Signorelli. In the Exhibition of Contemporary Art held this year at 
Dresden, I saw a picture by Gino Severini, called Bal Tabarin 1911, 
which was composed of triangular patches of black, purple, pink, blue, 
grey, lilac, and other colours, with hundreds of little spangles pinned or 
pasted to the canvas, doubtless what one of the most flamboyant of our 
younger writers calls “ sequined colour.” The painter, out of the kind- 
ness of his heart, had painted ‘“‘ Valse ” in large letters at the right-hand 
corner, an act of courtesy which Josef Capek, of Czecho-Slovakia, omitted 
in his famous work Box Match—feffries-Fohnson. In this work there 
are five dark circles which may represent eyes or heads or black eyes, a 
circular mark which doubtless symbolizes a right or left “ swing,” one or 
two straight lines, presumably straight lefts, and a complicated diagram 
which possibly represents the heroes clinching, or one hero blocking a 
counter from the other. In the same exhibition was a picture by Wassily 
Kandinsky. This artist, who appears to be much admired in Dresden, 
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presents us with a series of circles of which the largest might represent 
an Eclipse of the Sun surrounded by various unpleasant bubbles ; it 
might also mean something entirely different, it all depends on the 
exegesis of the art critic. The opportunity for eloquent copy is obvious, 
because there is nothing to tie the critic down to anything, and it is not 
surprising that art-journalists fairly revel in this sort of work. There was 
a portrait at Dresden in which the gentleman’s head was represented by a 
round whitish patch without any features at all but a dab for a nose and 
two slight dashes where the eyebrows should be. Apart from that and the 
coat below, it might have represented a suet pudding. The method 
employed seems to be admirably adapted for a family game ; all that is 
wanted is paper and chalks, no drawing, no painting, the winner to be the 
person who guesses the meaning of the hieroglyphics. The whole thing 
is a matter of tricks and formulae. It is much admired and practised on 
the Continent by “‘ lesser breeds without the law,”’ people with no tradition 
of art behind them and, I regret to say, also by people who ought to know 
better. In our own country it makes its chief appeal to some of the younger 
writers in our Art journals, who appear to be unaware that the past has 
ever existed. I may say, however, that this country has, on the whole, 
kept fairly clear of it. Examples appear here and there, but the most 
flagrant are usually the work of foreigners shown in dealers’ exhibitions. 
In the Dresden Exhibition, with one or two exceptions, the English 
examples were quite modest as compared with the prodigious efforts of 
other countries, Germany in particular, and they included a splendid 
landscape by Wilson Steer that might have been painted by Constable 
himself. Examples of “‘ expressionismus ”’ are plentiful in nearly every 
exhibition of modern painting on the Continent ; text-books on “‘ expres- 
sionismus ” and its exponents abound, and I would give names, except that 
one does not want to be personal, and, in the benign atmosphere of the 
League of Nations, it is out-of-date to lay on and spare not, in the case of 
every people but our own. 

M. Clément Vautel, on the other hand, who has described the whole 
movement in Les Folies Bourgeoises, does not hesitate to say that the 
whole thing is simply “‘ snobisme,” the desperate anxiety of foolish people 
to be in the fashion and not to be left behind. M. Faustine de Pourpre, 
and his associate, the painter-decorator-architect-dressmaker and anything 
else, in M. Vautel’s book, are typical of the Art impostor and adventurer, 
and anyone who wishes to get at the true inwardness of “‘ expressionismus ” 
in art and letters will find a merciless exposure of it in Les Foles Bourgeoises. 
In England, by the way, our experiments in the latest thing are rather 
behindhand, for M. Vautel’s book was published in 1921, and this sort of 
thing had been going on for years in Paris. : 

This predilection for incomprehensible geometrical diagrams in various 
colours is a relatively harmless amusement for those who indulge in it, 
but there is another and more sinister side to the new movement which is 
very much the reverse, and that is the instinct for the morbid, the hideous 
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and the unclean. This instinct finds its violent expression in a good deal 
of modern European sculpture, as well as in painting. It is now some 
twenty years since M. Picasso and his group found their spiritual home in 
Polynesian art. The art of the Greeks, we are told, is now quite out-of-date 
and done with, and we are to find our ideals in the gods and jujus of African 
tribes and South Sea Islanders which, we are assured, are “‘ authentiques 
ceuvres d’art, exempte d’aucune barbarie.” Whether the passions let 
loose by the war have given an impetus to this movement it is difficult to 
say; the unwelcome fact is that it is widely prevalent and that it is 
enthusiastically boomed by critics and amateurs. At the Paris Exhibition 
held in 1925 there was exhibited a jug made at Copenhagen and called “ a 
garden jug.” It was shaped as a head of negroid type, rather well modelled 
in detail. Out of the back of the skull came a clumsy handle, and out of the 
front a horrid spout like a horn. Apparently the only way of filling the 
jug was to pour water down the spout. It had no base, was badly balanced, 
and was hideous to look at. What is the good of this sort of thing and 
where does it lead to? Does it lead anywhere except to the lunatic 
asylum ? Judging from some of the exhibits in this year’s exhibition at 
Dresden some of the sculptors must be half-way there already. Nude 
figures of men and women, impossibly thin, and about sixteen heads high, 
figures like putty without any semblance of form, figures which are 
brutally indecent, do not induce one to think that this way lies the path of 
progress in Art. I recollect a horrid little nude figure playing a concertina, 
head, body, arms and legs mere shapeless lumps, only held together by the 
concertina. If one thinks of the great traditions of art in this and other 
countries, it is impossible to believe that this great inheritance is to 
crumble away before the attacks of all this crazy rabble. I am referring 
specifically to the Expressionists, and Non-representationists, to those 
who are either unaware of the limitations of graphic and plastic art, or 
have deliberately abjured them in the search for novelty and advertise- 
ment. An old connoisseur in one of Anatole France’s books said that 
El Greco’s peculiar mannerisms were due to the fact that he squinted, but a 
moral and intellectual squint is far more dangerous than a physical one, 
and it seems to me that these practitioners of the latest theory in art and 
letters are suffering from acute intellectual and moral strabismus. 

I think we ought to be on our guard against admitting any and every 
fashion that establishes itself for a time in France or Germany, Italy or 
Spain, Scandinavia or Czecho-Slovakia. We pass no judgment on our 
neighbours, but we have a fine culture of our own of long descent, and one is 
not prepared to allow its standards of value to be thrust aside by every — 
impudent person who comes along with something new. Societies such 
as the Magnasco Society, which aims at rescuing from unmerited oblivion — 
some of the masters of the seventeenth century, are doing more useful 
work than the interminable dealers’ shows of works exhumed from the 
rubbish-heaps of the last fifty years, and now offered at preposterous prices 
to a credulous and misguided public. It is a regrettable fact that the late 
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war, instead of clearing the air, has let in any amount of posion gas, which 
has undermined our industries and is now attacking art and literature, 
which to many of us have always been a refuge from the storm. The time 
has come to make a stand, and it is with this end in view that I am calling 
attention to some of the more remarkable efforts of the new movements in 
Art and Letters. One runs some risk in doing so. A writer in one of the 
art magazines who did not agree with my views, described them as 

pernicious,’’ and assured his readers that except for the facts that I happen 
to be an architect and a knight and that the Clarendon Press published my 
modest little volume, my views were negligible. The discourtesy of this 
writer tempts me to think that there may be something in them after all. 
As Lord Crawford pointed out in a recent address at Edinburgh, art 
criticism nowadays is not criticism so much as journalism. An elaborate 
jargon has been devised in which the changes are rung with much dexterity, 
but the results have little relevance to the arts of architecture, painting or 


sculpture. What is one to make of a dictum that “ interest in pure form 


has been brought about largely by the activity of cubism”? Cubism is 
based on the convention that all forms are rectangular, but in animate 
nature there is no such thing as cubical form. The shape is the result of 
the interplay of curved surfaces of varying degrees of subtlety. Cubism, 
so far from stimulating interest in pure form, has done all that it can to 
suppress it by eliminating most of the forms of living nature and mis- 
representing the rest. The only possible justification of cubism is that, by 
making an abstraction from actual forms, it draws attention to the relation 
that obtains between certain of their elements. ‘“‘ Pure form ”’ might say 


to cubism : ; . 
It is all very well to dissemble your love, 


But why did you kick me downstairs ? 


Art, to many people, is becoming unintelligible. The idea of ‘“ omne 
ignotum pro mirifico,” is worked to a standstill, and one is expected to 
accept without demur dogmatic verdicts on the merits of artists who to 
some of us do not seem worth any verdict at all. In a friendly notice in 
The Nation\ have been criticised for “ lack of appreciation of that anarchical 
creative drive that lies behind modernism.” Now it does not follow that 
because a conception is modern it is therefore good, any more than that it 
is good because it is old, and there seems to be here some contradiction 
in terms. A movement cannot be both anarchical and creative, and it is 
precisely because it is anarchical and is not creative that I decline to recog- 
nise it as either art or literature, and if “ modernism ”’ means anarchy, as 
under this aspect it does, it would be a poor look-out for the future. But 
there is no need to despair of the state. Art, in the hands of the best of our 
younger men, is moving forward. It is leaving behind it the superficiality 
and conventions of the nineteenth century, and it is moving forward by 
absorbing what is best in the past, not by abjuring it. This is well known 
to those who watch the actual work of the best of our younger men. 


~ While continental galleries are overrun with the works of expressionists 
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and the like, a reaction almost amounting to a return to pre-Raphaelitism 
has steadily set in in this country. It is free from the sentimentalism that 
spoilt the movement in the last century, and shows itself in clear thought, 
and a technique that resolutely faces all difficulties of drawing and painting 
instead of being content with make-believes. It is here that the future lies, 
not in the shams of those who run away from the real problems of art 
instead of qualifying themselves to face them. 

Architecture stands on a somewhat different footing from that of the 
other arts. It is limited by definite conditions, and controlled more or less 
by practical reason, so that, however wide its aberrations, it cannot go wholly 
to the bad; indeed, in this country it has been steadily improving in 
recent years. But it is by no means out of the wood yet. The craze till 
recently has been all for “ monolithic ” architecture ; that is, a mode of 
design which disregards the artistic potentialities of materials, and treats a 
building as a block or series of blocks in which you make holes for doors 
and windows, and push the masses about as if you were modelling in clay. 
This is now giving way to a somewhat undiscriminating enthusiasm for 
modern Scandinavian architecture, largely based on photographs, for not 
many people have seen the actual buildings, and unless one knows the 
buildings the photograph is a notorious liar. There is no doubt, however, 
that this Northern movement is no mere flash in the pan, but one to be 
taken seriously both for good and bad. The Swedish architects in particu- 
lar have broken right away from the French academic tradition. ‘They have 
stamped on the sacro-sanctity of the orders, they concentrate on expression 
of purpose, and, as a rule, are almost contemptuous of anything that 
interferes with it ; and they use their materials, brick or granite or rein- 
forced concrete, with the utmost frankness. This represents the grimmer 
and more masculine side of the Nordic peoples, something of the fierceness 
that won and lost for Charles XII, but there is another side—a side which 
is emotional and sentimental, and has a child’s delight in ingenious detail. 
If I may put it without discourtesy to a people for whom I have a great 
respect, the Swedish architects at present are like a pack of young hounds 
running loose. ‘There is any amount of go, but a lack of direction, and while 
some of them are out to divest architecture of all frippery, others, having 
stripped it of its ceremonial raiment, are clothing it again with new fashions 
of their own which do not always hang together. The new law courts at 
Stockholm in brick by M. Westman and the interior of the Engelbreckst 
Kyrkan in reinforced concrete by M. Wahlman are admirable examples 
of the first, the famous town hall by M. Ostberg of the second. M. 
Ostberg’s design is deliberately asymmetrical. Apparently of set purpose, 
it introduces wide discrepancies of scale in one and the same building and 
a surprising quantity of details which, though interesting in themselves, 
have little relevance to the composition as a whole. Though it is in many 
ways a brilliant piece of work, M. Ostberg’s building seems to me to make 
its appeal, and it is a strong one, through the arts and crafts rather than 
through architecture. There is a good deal to be learnt from what is 
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being done in Sweden. If, for example, instead of the ambitious edifices 
in Portland stone which the great business houses almost invariably 
build, their architects would return to the humble and homely brick, the 
city of London would not be the depressing place that it is rapidly be- 
coming. On the other hand, there is a good deal to be avoided. Nothing 
is gained by flouting of set purpose the precedents set by acknowledged 
masters of the art, and there is room for the epic as well as for the lyric, 
but wisdom is justified of her children, and architecture can absorb all 
that is good in the Scandinavian break-away from tradition, without throw- 
ing overboard all that it has acquired in an immense historic past. I take 
it the case is much the same in music. As a whole-hearted admirer of the 
older masters, I find little pleasure in certain methods of composition now 
in fashion. We are told that the new music has done with the old ; and, 
indeed, it often makes a great deal of noise and introduces shrieks and 
bangs to coerce the failing attention of the hearer, but it sometimes seems 
to me to be invertebrate, without form, and void. One longs for a good 
honest fugue of John Sebastian Bach, and if one seeks for the expression 
of emotion there is more real tragedy in the overture to Gluck’s Alcestis 
than in the whole of the works of, let us say, Tchaikowsky and Rach- 
maninoff. Hysterics are not the same thing as deep emotion, nor are 
noise and discord its finest musical expression. But, after all, these 
rhodomontades do not constitute the whole of modern music, and good 
work is being done on traditional lines, and it is even suggested that, after 
all the turmoil and violent self-consciousness of the nineteenth century, 
there are possibilities of a return to that purer tradition which relies on 
its own intrinsic qualities and does not seek for adventitious glory by 
borrowing from others.* One of the most crying needs of contemporary 
art is a sense of the limitations of the arts. Certain things can only be 
expressed by certain arts and it is futile to attempt to translate one art into 
terms of another. That alliance between literature and the arts, “‘ Etroite, 
désinteressée, généreuse, toute d’amour,”’ which seems so desirable to 
certain French critics, seems to me to be wholly for the bad. 

By a singular turn of the wheel the expressionist movement has now 
bulged over into letters, and there is a certain Nemesis in this. Down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, art criticism as now practised did not 
exist. Architects issued weighty books on architecture as illustrated by 
their own works, with a sprinkling of examples of the antique. Du 
Fresnoy wrote a treatise on painting, afterwards annotated by Reynolds, 
which was based on the fallacy that poetry and painting are convertible. 
Generally speaking, beyond getting what they wanted, the amateurs did 
not interfere with the professional artist. But about the middle of the 


* At a recent concert at the Queen’s Hall, Mr. Honegger’s prelude, “ The ‘Tempest ” 
was played for the first time in England. The Times (Jan. 10) reports: “ It is sympto- 
matic of the recoil from the modern sensational-mongering in music, that during the five 
minutes occupied by the prelude, most of the audience groped for hats and coats and 


hurried away.” 
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eighteenth century, the Comte de Caylus, most deadly of amateurs, as 
Diderot called him, got the French Academies under his heel, and men of 
letters began to cast curious eyes on the arts. Diderot himself wrote some 
brilliant criticisms of the Salons, which are models of their kind because 
they never affected any technical authority, and were in fact the observa- 
tions of an exceedingly acute mind presented in prose which everybody 
could understand. But the mischief was done. Henceforward architec- 
ture and the arts were to be the happy hunting-ground of the critic, and 
they now form a staple article in the contents of our daily press. When so 
much trouble is taken it seems ungrateful to suggest that the arts would be 
the better for a five-year moratorium in art criticism and dealers’ exhi- 
bitions, during which artists might work out their own salvation. How- 
ever, art in a way is having its revenge. The methods of expressionism 
are now accepted by some of our younger writers who no longer regard the 
words of a language as the vehicle of thought, but treat them as a mere 
concatenation of agreeable sounds. Some words are pleasant to the ear, 
and give a fictitious swing to a sentence, so in they come, though they are 
perfectly meaningless. Here is an example in prose: “The pillars of 
Hercules are the lintels of the Mediterranean.” When tired of acting as 
pillars, apparently they float in mid-air as lintels. The writer seems to 
have thought this a fine sonorous sentence, and did not trouble about its 
meaning ; but as a mere matter of sound, any hexameter from Homer 
would be as good or better. Why not at intervals insert one of those fine 
old lines “ rov &arape.Bopevos,” etc., that we used to learn in lower middle one, 
just, as one might say, to give weight and steadiness in the middle of the boat ? 
As far as sense goes it is just as relevant, and it sounds very much better. 

We have recently been introduced to the new methods of literature by 
which epithets, adjectives and imagery are no longer to be governed by 
thought, but by the emotional state of the writer. We are told that, in 
poetry, we are not to concern ourselves with subject, but only with 
“atmosphere and experience,” and, as a corollary, that “‘ if the mood 
reaches a point in fantasia where grammar becomes frayed and snaps, then 
poetry can dispense with grammar.” ‘In diction,” says this writer, 
“the mood determines the vocabulary, literary, exotic, archaic, commer- 
cial, homely or obscene.” I make no comment on the justification of 
obscenity, except that this is in fact the favourite appeal of the latest things 
in painting and sculpture on the Continent. I presume it is the commercial 
mood which inspires our modern masterpieces of advertisement, such as 

Mr. Booster presents Mr. Barnstormer,” when he no more “ presents ” 
Mr. Barnstormer than my butcher presents me with a leg of mutton; or 
such advertisements as one that recently appeared in the window of a 
London shop, that it would “‘ feature merchandise in the bargain base- 
ment.” There is no such verb in the English language as “ to feature.” 
Why merchandise instead of “ goods,” and why beg the question 
with “ bargain basement”? Here is another example from a letter ad- 
dressed to a morning paper by “the leader of the Christian Science 
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Parent Church of the New Generation” (Washington, U.S.A.). This 
writer defines a covenant as ‘‘ formed by a mental circle of common 
consent united with a central positive purpose.” There may for all I 
know be some esoteric meaning in this, not revealed to those who do not 
belong to the C.S.P.C.N.G., to the plain man it only means that a covenant 
Is an agreement between people to do something. Still, it is possible to 
attach some sort of meaning to these circumlocutions, but several of the 
most esteemed young writers of this country and America dispense with 
grammar, sense and everything else that prose and verse were once sup- 
posed to convey, and deliberately misuse familiar words. They may be 
surprised to hear that this “ wresting and torturing a word into another 
meaning,” as Dryden calls it, is no new thing. It is known as Catachresis. 
Quintilian refers to it, and a seventeenth-century writer on rhetoric 
describes it as “‘ the expression of one matter by another which is incompati- 
ble with and sometimes clean contrary to it.” The modern exponent of 
this method from whom I have already quoted says ‘‘ one of the most 
remarkable traits of recent verse has been the qualification of the experi- 
ences of one sense by that of another.’’ Here are some of the results 
that he gives us: “shrill grass,” “‘ meaning grass so young and green 
that you could credit it with the piping voice of a fledgling or a child.” 
If the epithet means anything, it might mean grass of so vivid a green 
that it acts on the senses like a sudden shriek, but of course it may mean any- 
thing you like. Another effort of the same author is ‘‘ clucking flowers,” 
by which we are told that the poet meant to suggest that flowers bending 
down resemble clucking hens. 

Here is another effort. The composer of a Promenade sentimentale 
writes of a time when the winter sun 

Like a Punch and Judy show shrilled with fun, 
And scattered down its green perfume. 


The poet has discovered powers in the sun hitherto unknown to science, and 
is evidently taken with the sound of the word “ shrill,’ but word-painting 
and sound-painting are dangerous weapons in unskilful hands. Here is an 
example of its use by a master of the art, which I commend to the attention 


of this poet : And over them the sea-wind sang, 


Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. 


But America, content with nothing less than beating creation, leaves the 
boldest of our young writers anywhere. I recently came across a volume 
of poems entitled The Best Verse of 1922. A poem by Mr. Carl 
Sandburg offers this as verse 3 of his poem : 

The morning paper lay bundled 

Like a spear in a museum 

Across the broken sleeping-room 

Of a moon-sheet spider. 


The editor of The Best Verse might really offer five pounds to any- 
one who will explain. Max C. Sabel, in a poem called Recorditions 
ae 
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(apparently American for “ records ” or “‘ memories),”’ introduces as a 
refrain of his poem this prodigious line : 
During this fractional part of an infinitesimal clock-tick of Time. — 

But I am not sure that Mr. Sandburg did not go one better with this 
superb effusion— t 

People eating with too much to eat, people eating with nothing in sight to eat 

to-morrow, eating as though eating belongs where people belong ; 

all this in one line and presented as poetry! Dryden’s criticism of his 
contemporaries two hundred and fifty years ago is true to-day: ‘ You have 
debauched the true old poetry so far, that nature, which is the end of it, 
is not in any of your writings.” 

The art of to-day is not that of Pan and his pipes among the rushes, 
but of Cleon bawling in the market-place. The efforts now being made to 
revolutionise art and literature are, I believe, only the echo of a larger move- 
ment that has spread with rather alarming rapidity since the war. Sanity, 
and the reticence of consummate art, are out of fashion nowadays, and with 
them is lost the sense of values. The revolutionaries are not the heralds of 
advance that they claim to be, and the dawn that they announce so boldly 
is what a recent writer has called ‘‘ a false dawn.”’ They are all for the short 
cut, but the short cut has no place in our very complex civilisation. Real 
progress is made only by long, laborious days, by the patient building up, 
course by course, of a fabric which no one generation can hope to see com- 
pleted. ‘The Communist is always trying to break up civilisation, and to 
begin a game of his own with the cards stacked by himself. He would 
have us believe that this is idealism. It is in fact egotism in its grossest 
form. Our young lions in art and literature appear to me to be doing much 
the same thing. They hope to sweep away all our heritage of acquired 
skill and knowledge, in order that they may dispense with discipline and 
training, and be free to go as they please and do what they like. In saying 
this I do not for an instant mean that adventure and experiment are to be 
headed off. They are essential to progress, and in these matters there is 
no such thing as stable equilibrium ; we must move, either backwards or 
forwards, and we want to move forwards ; but that is no reason for going 
off at a tangent and turning one’s back on the knowledge and experience won 
for us by the pioneers of the past. The mere fact of striking out a new line 
does not necessarily constitute its justification. The newline may be a foolish 
one, and may land the adventurer in a cul-de-sac, nor does it follow that, 
because some good artists who have been justified of their works were 
at first regarded with suspicion, any artist who is regarded with suspicion is 
therefore a good artist; the suspicion may be right and the artist wrong. 
We seem to have come to the parting of the ways, and the time has come 
to make up our minds which way we mean to take. For myself, I am for the 
track that better men than I have trod. I am convinced that the best of our 
young men are following that track, and have discovered for themselves that 
these lights which swing about so wildly are no more than will-o’-th’-wisps, 
which will end their foolish careers in the Slough of Despond. 
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SIDNEY’S ORIGINAL ARCADIA 


By MARIO PRAZ 


IMES, one would think, are fairly propitious for the revival of 
pastoral romances. 1926 saw the first edition of the older form 
of Sidney’s Arcadia through the industry of Professor A. 
Ps Feuillerat*, and the second volume of the reprint (in progress) of 
d’Urfé’s Astrée, due to another French scholar, M. Vaganay.t Both 
romances have enjoyed, in their time, a success only paralleled by that of 
their predecessors and models in Italy and Spain. Is it possible, then, 
that current opinion be right, when it proclaims as unreadable (except by 
antiquarians) works which delighted generation after generation of readers, 
and were warmly praised by high and low? The style and happy inven- 
tion of Montemayor’s Diana which pleased no less a judge than Cervantes, 
the “ Sidneian showers of sweet discourse ” with which Richard Crashaw 
was daily conversant, and d’Urfé’s monumental work, worshipped like a 
new gospel by Mme. de Rambouillet and her friends—should they stir no 
other muscles in our faces than those reserved for yawning ? 

M. Louis Mercier, in his preface to Astrée, most emphatically denies 
that the glamour of that famous romance has entirely faded, and, after 
having reminded us of the homage paid to d’Urfé, homme divin, by no 
fewer than forty-eight German princes on March 1st, 1624, invites us to 
read Astrée, aloud and by short stages, and defies us to be insensible to the 
delicate scent of days of yore exhaling from the pages of the French 
pastoral. Professor Feuillerat, on the other hand, feels not so sure about 
the first Arcadia, and seems to regard it as “‘ at best the immature work of a 
young man of great promise who is trying his hand at romance writing ”’ ; 
but the critic of the Times Literary Supplement, having duly rebuked 
Sidney’s editor for such a lukewarm defence of his author, takes up the 
cudgels in his place and asserts that we can not only read Arcadia, but 
positively enjoy reading it. To him the first Arcadia reads like a good, 
exciting story, likely to have a fair chance of being a popular success even 
to-day, if suitably modernised in language. One would almost be led to 
think that what in recent years Joseph Bédier has done for the romance of 
Tristan and Carmen de Burgos for Amadis de Gaula, a writer of the ability 
of Mr. George Moore might successfully accomplish for the first Arcadia. 

I am afraid we are not justified in feeling as sanguine as that. Not 
because, as is usually maintained, Arcadia lacks humour. This withering 


*The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by Albert Feuillerat. Volume IV. 
The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, being the original version now for the first time 


printed. Cambridge University Press, 1926. 12s. 6d. 
+Honoré d’Urfé, L’ Astrée. Nouvelle Edition publiée sous les auspices de la Diana par 


M. Hugues Vaganay. Deuxiéme Partie. Lyon, Pierre Masson éditeur, 1926. Edition 
limited to 600 copies. 100 francs. 
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accusation has been levelled at so many worthy authors that it is almost 
bound to recoil boomerang-wise on the accusers, and argue in them lack 
of understanding. Moreover, Sidney has been credited by the critic of 
the Times Literary Supplement with nothing less than irony! Of course 
Sidney showed lack of humour in recasting laboriously a story he had first 
considered to be no better than “‘ a trifle, and that triflinglie handled ”’ ; 
but this is another matter. One thing is, however, beyond remedy in 
Arcadia, as in other pastoral romances: the slowness of its tempo. We 
are decidedly out of tune with it, and for page after page we starve for 
something substantial, to the point of almost imploring Sidney with his 
own words : 
But ah! DESIRE still cries, ‘‘ Give me some food !” 


Is it our fault if, reading the old Arcadia as a story, we find that it is not 
subtle enough to let us forget its sluggishness, not poignant enough to 
enable us to get over its crudity ? A suspicion of dge ingrat hangs about 
its psychology. Characterisation is rudimentary in earlier romances, but 
then everything there is rudimentary, primitive, and, in its barren outline, 
direct and forceful. But the world of Arcadia is the world of polite society, 
of convention and refined manners ; its people are too sophisticated to 
keep any childish charm, and not mature enough to appeal to our complex 
taste. The question is not one of verisimilitude. The people in Arcadia 
may even be granted the epithet of real ; but doubtless they are lanky. 
This shortcoming is less apparent in Astrée. The characters in Astrée 
know the rules of the artificial world so nicely that, though we do not make 
more account of them than of puppets, yet we are amused at their grace- 
fulness and pretence of naivety. But social customs in France had gone 
far more ahead than in England. In Astrée we can see foreshadowed the 
incomparable refinement of the rococo society; love-letters, there, are 
really sugary billets-doux. On the other hand, Arcadia is limbo: the less 
pleasing features of the Middle Ages are still there, with bodily tortures 
and callous contempt for the multitude ; its dancers dance with their boots 
on, its lovers do not write billets-doux, but make speeches, nay, harangues 
as In a war-assembly or at a Court mission. The absurd play of equivoca- 
tion finds accomplished actors in d’Urfé’s puppets : 
Celadon mesme eut opinion que j’aymois Lycidas, et moy je creus qu’il aymoit 


Phillis, et Phillis pensa que Lycidas m’aymoit, et Lycidas eut opinion que Phillis 
aymoit Celadon. 


The ultimate sense of many a pastoral romance hardly conveys to us more 
than what is meant by the foregoing sentence ; d’Urfé, however, succeeds 
in keeping our attention for a quarter of an hour with preposterous tricks 
of that kind. Sidney’s puzzles are not as clever as that, and, when all has - 
been said, the only thing we care to remember of Arcadia is perhaps the 
passage about the shepherd boys who piped as though they should never 


ie old, and even this we probably remember because of its Keatsian 
avour. 
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But whatever one thinks of the old Arcadia, one must agree that, as a 
whole and in details, it is really superior to its successor. Why the man who 
wrote The Defence of Poesie should have thought his trifling pastoral such a 
momentous affair as to summon up an almost incredible skill in reweaving 
his story upon the loom of Heliodorus, as Dr. S. L. Wolff has shown], and 
that without dropping a single thread in the whole enormous design, is an 
instance of perversion which can find a parallel only in Tasso’s garbling 
his masterpiece into a lifeless Counter-Reformation epic. 

In the first Arcadia Sidney has kept clear of the Spanish fashion of 
dovetailing many side-stories into the main plot. Such a taste for nests of 
boxes may be condoned in the Spaniards. After all, that taste is to be 
traced back to the Arab strain in their blood, and is instanced in every 
branch of Spanish art. In the same way as plateresque style and Churri- 
guerra’s architectural wedding-cakes are after all reincarnations of the 
Alhambra, so side-plot and frame-story are as old as the Arabian Nights. 
To the nation which invented such enclycopzdias of savours as the olla 
podrida and the puchero, a maze of stories has positively an attraction 
which is entirely lost upon us. 

But in rewriting Arcadia Sidney did even worse than clogging a straight 
enough story with under-plots. He took to that kind of style which, after 
Cervantes, we might well define la razon de la sinrazon style. From jingles 
of words he had been singularly free in the first version. Quite by excep- 
tion, there, we come across timid oxymora like “‘ unjust Justice ” or 
*“‘ extremity of cruelty grewing to be ye stopp of cruelty ” or ‘“‘ Fortune 
. . . that will graunte mee no fortune to bee unfortunate.”’ But the new 
Arcadia literally teems with elegances like this : 

exceedingly sorry for Pamela, but exceedingly exceeding that exceedingness in 
fears for Philoclea. 


Surely Sidney thought he had achieved perfection when he was able to 
write in the following manner : 


But when the messenger came in with letters in his hand, & hast in his counten- 
ance, though she knew not what to feare, yet she feared, because she knew not ; 
but she rose, and went aside, while he delivered his letter and message ; yet a far 
of she looked, now at the messenger, & then at her husband: the same feare, 
which made her loth to have cause of feare, yet making her seeke cause to nourish 
her feare. And wel she found there was some serious matter ; for her husband’s 
countenance figured some resolution betweene lothnesse and necessitie : and once 
his eie cast upon her, & finding hers upon him, he blushed ; & she blushed, 
because he blushed; & yet streight grew paler, because she knew not 
why he had blushed. But when he had read, & heard, & dispatched away 
the messenger (like a man in whom Honour could not be rocked on 
sleepe by Affection) with promise quickly to follow ; he came to Parthenia, and as 
sorie as might be for parting, and yet more sorie for her sorrow, he gave her 

a ee Sa ene enenr eee 
+ The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1912. 
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the letter to reade. She with fearful slowness tooke it, and with fearefull quicknesse 
read it ; and having read it, Ah, my Argalus (said she), &c. 


Having mastered this kind of style through the study of Greek and Spanish 
romances, Sidney proceeded to embellish his trifle. ‘Telling comparisons 
may be drawn between the first and the second version of numberless 
passages. Professor Feuillerat has considerably facilitated our task by his 
final table of relations. 

In the old Arcadia, Gynecia’s falling in love with Pyrocles-Cleophila 
is described with remarkable penetration : 


at the first sighte shee had of Cleophila, her harte gave her, shee was a man... 


No more than a few words, but Sidney hardly approached such directness 
a second time. In the new version, Pyrocles himself is caused to narrate 
Gynecia’s love at first sight, thus : 


For she (being a woman of excellent witte;and of strong working thoughts) 
whether she suspected me by my over-vehement showes of affection to Philoclea 
(which love forced me unwisely to utter, while hope of my maske foolishly incour- 
aged me) or that she had taken some other marke of me, that I am not a woman, 
or what devil it is hath revealed it unto her, I know not, &c. 


Here Sidney tries to be deep, and to imagine all possible reasons for 
Gynecia’s behaviour, and of course misses the mark he had already hit so 
successfully in the first instance. In the old version he depicts life, in the 
new one he gives us a barren casuistry. Similarly he contrived to spoil his 
mustering of Philoclea’s first love-thoughts. ‘The old Arcadia has : 


Shee founde a burning affection towardes Cleophila, an unquyet desyer to bee 
with her, and yet shee founde that the very presence kyndled her desyer ; and 
examening in her self the same desyer, yet coulde shee not knowe to what the 
desyer enclyned, sometyme shee woulde compare the Love she bare to Cleophila, 
with the naturall good will shee bare to her sister, but shee perceyved yt had an 
other kynde of worcking : Sometyme shee woulde wish Cleophila had bene a Man, 
and her Brother, and yet in truthe yt was no Brotherly Love shee desyred of her. 
But, thus lyke a sweete mynde, not muche traversed in the Cumbers of these 
greffes she woulde eeven yeelde to the burthen, rather suffering sorowe, to take 
a full possession, then exercysing any way her mynde, how to redress yt. 


This becomes in the new Arcadia: 


then streight grew an exceeding delight stil to be with her, with an unmeasurable 
liking of al that Zelmane [Cleophila] did: maters being so turned in her, that 
where at first, liking her manners did breed good-wil, now good-wil became the 
chiefe cause of liking her manners : so that within a while Zelmane was not prized 
for her demeanure, but the demeanure was prized because it was Zelmanes. [And so 
on for another page of would-be psychology, until we reach the passage :] At last she 
fell in acquaintance with loves harbinger, wishing. First she would wish, that they 
two might live all their lives together, like two of Dianas Nimphes . . . Then would 
she wish, that she were her sister . . . But against that, she considered, that though 
being her sister, if she happened to be married, she should be robbed of her. 
_ Then growne bolder, she would wish either her selfe, or Zelmane a man, that 
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there might succeed a blessed marriage between them. But when that wish had 
once displaied his ensigne in her minde, then followed whole squadrons of longings, 
that So it might be, with a maine battaile of mislikings, and repynings against 
their creation, that so it was not. Then dreames by night... 


And so forth, and so forth, with a pretty intricacy in the place of the com- 
parative simplicity of the old text, and squadrons of longings and battles 
of mislikings and repinings, and blushing, and paling, and being hot and 
cold in turns, in brief, the whole glittering arsenal of Petrarchian para- 
phernalia summoned up in order to make the trifle look a really serious 
concern. Almost each sentence of the first draft has been subjected to a 
process of stucco decoration, until the once clear outline has disappeared 
behind the fashionable finery of a tortuous phraseology. Thus one would 
hardly recognise the following passage : 


When Cleophila streight embracing her, (and warranted by a womanly habite 
ofte kissing her) desyered her to stay her sweete speeche . . . 


in the successive form: 


When Zelmane (making a womanish habite to be the Armour of her boldnesse, 
giving up her life to the lippes of Philoclea, and taking it againe by the sweete- 
nesse of those kisses) humbly besought her to keepe her speach for a while within 
the Paradise of her minde. 


_ Reading page 115 of the old Arcadia (in the Feuillerat edition) side by 
side with page 259-60 of the 1590 Arcadia affords a good illustration of 
euphuistic technique : 


Old Arcadia: 'The Joy whiche wroughte into Pygmalions mynde whilest hee 
founde his beloved Image waxe by little and little bothe softer and warmer in 
his folded armes... 

1590 Arcadia: 'The joy which wrought into Pygmalions mind, while he found 
his beloved image was softer, & warmer in his folded armes... 


Here apparently very little is changed ; still how much is lost by substi- 
tuting the growing sense of rapture expressed in “‘ waxe by little and little,” 
with the certainty of the sudden transformation, ‘“ was”! Of course 
there is no question of euphuism here, but, a few lines further, we read : 


Old Arcadia: Suche Contradictions there must needes growe in those myndes 
whiche neyther absolutely embrace goodnes, nor freely yelde to evell... 

1590 Arcadia : with all the other contradictions growing in those minds, which 
nether absolutely clime the rocke of Vertue, nor freely sinke into the sea of 
Vanitie. 

Old Arcadia: as hee whiche newly findes muche treasure ys moste subject to 
Doubtes... 

1590 Arcadia: as he that newly findes huge treasures, doubtes whether he 
sleepe or no; or like a fearfull Deere, which then lookes most about, when 
he comes to the best feede... 

Old Arcadia: How harde ys yt to bringe shame to owteward Confessyon... 

1590 Arcadia : How harde it is to bring inward shame to outward confession . . . 
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Here the word “ inward ” is entirely superfluous, but helps to balance the 
sentence according to the rules of rhetorical speech. 
Old Arcadia: yf my Castle had not seemed weyke you woulde never have 
broughte these disguysed forces... 


This sounds already euphuistic enough, but the new version refines upon 
ic: 
1590 Arcadia : the weakenesse of my government before, made you thinke such 
a maske would be gratefull unto me : & my weaker government since, makes 
you to pull of the visar. 


Old Arcadia: Shall I laboure to lay Coloures over my galled thoughtes ... 


This is pretty bad, but the “ improvement ”’ is hardly better : 
1590 Arcadia : Shall I labour to lay marble coulours over my ruinous thoughts ° 


We turn a few pages and reach the episode of the Arcadian uprising. On 
the whole, this scene is better handled in the new version, both from the 
point of view of verisimilitude and from that of characterisation. Obviously 
Sidney knew more about the moods of the rabble when he rewrote the 
episode, and he was well advised in making Clinias expound the source of 
the tumult. But in dealing with particulars, he could not resist the 
temptation of embellishing : 

Old Arcadia: But bothe shee and the Duke so-wearyed with the excessive 
nomber of them, yt were bothe resolved to sell theyre lyves at a deare pryce. 
When Dorus comming in ...made so fayre way among them, that hee wann 
tyme for them all to recover the Lodge and to give the Rebells a face of wood 
on the owtesyde. 

1590 Arcadia: Yet the multitude still growing, and the verie killing wearying 
them (fearing, lest in long fight they should be conquered with conquering) 
they drew back toward the lodge ; but drew back in such sort, that still their 
terror went forwarde: like a valiant mastiffe ... though his pace be back- 
warde, his gesture is forward... Yet among the rebels there was a dapper 
fellowe a tayler [An entire page is inserted to describe various amazing deaths] . . 
In this manner they recovered the lodge, and gave the rebels a face of wood 
of the out-side. 


The newly inserted page dedicated to a would-be funny account of the 
slaughter is foreshadowed in a passage of the Fourth Book of the old 
Arcadia(p.287) about the fellow who is killed while running head foremost: 
Musidorus chops off his head, and the head 
falling betwixt the handes and the body and the body falling uppon yt, yt made 
a shewe as thoughe the fellow had had greate haste to gather up his heade ageane. 


There is very little originality about this would-be ironical death. Classical 
epigrams, such as the one of Callimachus on the boy killed by his step- 
mother’s statue tumbling down on him, another of Martial (IV, 18) on 
the boy killed by the piece of ice, and a few in the Greek Anthology 
relating prodigious cases (e.g., IX, 222, 278) gave the lead to such macabre 
fun as Sidney’s and, later on, to the monstrous absurdities of Marino’s 
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Strage degl’ Innocenti, where one finds the trick, passable enough for an 
epigram, mechanically repeated over and over again throughout a long 
poem. Sidney must have relished those gruesome concetti. Has he not 
himself anticipated the pun which made the French poet Théophile for 
ever famous as a paragon of ridicule ? 

1590 Arcadia (p. 424): woundes, which made all his armour seeme to blush, 

that it had defended his master no better. 
Pyrame et Thysbe: Ha! voicy le poignard qui du sang de son maistre 
S’est souillé laschement : il en rougit, le traistre ! 


Such is the kind of puns which were looked at by Sidney as purple 
patches to be inserted at all costs, whenever possible. Accordingly, in 
order to “ improve ”’ the account of the peasants’ revolt, Pyrocles is caused 
to cut off the nose of a tailor, who stoops down to pick it up, “‘ but as his 
hand was on the grounde to bring his nose to his head, Zelmane with a 
blow sent his head to his nose ” ; and Dorus is caused to cut off both hands 
of a painter who had come to the battle in order to see some notable wounds 
and be able to express them more lively : so that the painter became well 
skilled in wounds, ‘“‘ but with never a hand to perform his skill.” In the 
description of another battle (1590 Arcadia, p. 388 ff.) Sidney indulges 
once again this macabre strain, after this witty foreword : 

the earth it selfe (woont to be a buriall of men) was nowe (as it were) buried with 

men: so was the face thereof hidden with deade bodies, to whom Death had 

come masked in diverse manners. 


A comparison of the last three books of the old Arcadia with the 1593 
completion of the new Arcadia affords less interest. As is well-known, 
the Countess of Pembroke completed the romance with a part of the third 
book, and all of the fourth and fifth books of the original version. Lady 
Pembroke did not alter the early text, apart from a few significant omissions 
already on the whole pointed out by Mr. Bertram Dobell.[ The most 
noteworthy of these omissions consists in the deleting of all the expressions 
apt to convince the reader of the sensual quality of the love of Pyrocles 
and Musidorus for the two sisters. Musidorus’ attempt at taking advan- 
tage of Pamela asleep and Pyrocles’ and Philoclea’s “‘mutuall satisfaction ”’ 
are sternly bowdlerised in the 1593 Arcadia. A number of passages appear 
modified in consequence, and Sidney’s moral purpose, as expounded at 
the beginning of the Fourth Book of the old Arcadia, is made void. In 
fact, Sidney’s aim was to show how: | 

The everlasting justice (using oure selves to bee the punishers of oure faultes, 
and making oure owne actions the beginninge of oure Chastisement, that oure 
shame may bee the more manifest, and oure Repentance followe the sooner,) 
tooke Dametas at this present (by whose folly the others wysdome might receyve 
the greater overthrowe) to bee the instrument of reveyling the secrettst Connyng : 

ere ee ee 

{iNew Light upon Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia in Quarterly Review for July 1909 
(Vol. 211, pp. 74-100). 
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So evill a grounde dothe evell stande uppon, and so manifest yt ys, that no thing 
remaynes strongly but that whiche hathe the good foundacyon of goodnes. 


This morality, which by the way is common also to Manzoni’s Promesst 
Sposi, is illustrated by Sidney with the sensual behaviour of Pyrocles and 
Musidorus, and the ensuing punishment. Lady Pembroke, by leaving 
out the mention of the fault, was aware that she was depriving the romance 
of its moral conclusion, and had to rewrite the beginning of the Fourth 
Book as follows : 

The almightie wisedome evermore delighting to shewe the world, that by un- 
likeliest meanes greatest matters may come to conclusion: that humane reason 
may be the more humbled, and more willinglie geve place to divine providence : 
as at first it brought in Dametas... 


The publication of the old Arcadia is also expected to throw light on the 
development of Sidney as a thinker. Professor Feuillerat believes that 
“ this entirely unexplored field will fully reward those who undertake it.” 
Though the study of poets not as such, but rather as thinkers, seems to be 
pretty much the vogue of to-day—a vogue against which a recent book on 
Keats ought to be a sufficient warning—still one can hardly deny that such 
a study would be justified in the case of Sidney. In the persons of Pyrocles 
defending solitariness (old Arcadia, p. 11 ff., p. 16, 1590 Arcadia, p. 56, 
ff., p. 77) and Musidorus urging him, instead, to follow that knowledge, 
in which consists the bettering of the mind, and to go back to the service 
of his own country, we at once recognise Sidney himself seeking for peace 
at Wilton, after the turmoil of the Court, and his friend and adviser 
Languet reminding him how his duty should have kept him in public 
life. The argument is resumed when Basilius is blamed for having with- 
drawn from public life (p. 331-32), and is contrasted with the active 
Evarchus : 

the treasures of those inward giftes hee had were bestowed by the goddes uppon 

hym to bee beneficiall, & not idle. 


Passages like these, or the meditation on self-murder (old Arcadia, 
p. 276 ff.), or the one on pardon and reward (p. 294-95), supply sufficient 
material to sketch a profile of Sidney as a thinker. And a comparison of 
the treatment, in the two versions, of such episodes as the peasants’ 
revolt, enables us to gauge how far Sidney had meanwhile progressed in 
practical wisdom. But too often the subtlety of thought instanced in the 
1590 Arcadia is leading to such conceits as not even Aristotle would be able 
to make head or tail of, should he come back to life. Let, therefore, every- 
one who prepares to study Sidney as a thinker keep in mind the opening 
pages of the immortal book of Cervantes. 
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THE SITWELLS 


By OSBERT BURDETT 


BOUT twenty years ago, when the papers were free with his 
photograph, when interviews were appearing, and paragraphs 
written round his name, Mr. W. H. Davies was led to compare 
ruefully the different extent to which his name was being used 

and his books read. The illusion that publicity means wide appreciation 
could hardly be more pointedly illustrated. To be known as a personality 
is not necessarily to be read, and the personalities represented by the word 
Sitwell are still more familiar to many than their writings. All were born 
during the eighteen-nineties, and Miss Sitwell and her two brothers, 
therefore, belong to the generation which became men and women during 
the war. Miss Sitwell’s first verse was published in 1915, and the trio 
invaded the world of letters with a flourish when, as a kind of youthful 
manifesto, the anthology called Wheels was published in 1916 and subse- 
quent years. Its “ fourth cycle ” was edited by Miss Sitwell in 1919, and 
besides herself and her brothers, such young writers as Aldous Huxley and 
Sherard Vines contributed to it. This was also the period of Blast in 
which Mr. Wyndham Lewis, and another phalanx made another spirited 
assault on the Jericho of English letters. ‘These groups of young writers 
sharply distinguished themselves from most of those who were gathered 
into the anthologies of Georgian Poetry ; their aims, they said, were differ- 
ent ; their tone was more shrill, their desires more experimental, and by a 
coincidence happy for themselves the three were sufficiently in sympathy 
for them, whoever else they might deplore, to approve of one another. 
The triad therefore can be considered naturally together, and in the inter- 
vening years are represented by a dozen volumes, of which eight are verse 
and four prose. Except for an essay on Poetry and Criticism, Miss Sitwell 
has confined herself to poetry, but her brothers’ latest volumes are in 
prose, and discourse on art and travel. Mr. Osbert Sitwell has also fol- 
lowed a volume of short stories with a novel, and Mr. Sacheverell, whose 
best book is unquestionably, so far, Southern Baroque Art, has since 
published a volume of reverie upon the recollections of his early days. 
It is their verse with which they first challenged attention ; they are 
mentioned as exemplars of the modernist style, and the first step toward 


_ appreciating their intentions is to put, if we can, the very loose expression 


Free Verse into some perspective. 

The questions that the term Free Verse suggest to ordinary readers, 
who are not irritated by novelty in art, are perhaps these : How does it 
differ in intention from ordinary poetry ? how new or recent is the aim for 


_ which it stands ? is it likely to open a new movement or to perish like other 
fashions? It would be presumptuous to pretend to give more than 
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tentative answers to these questions, but when they can be fully answered 
they will cease to be of interest. 

The principle, of course, is traditional and not new. Milton held rhyme 
to be beneath the dignity of epic poetry, and thought it necessary to defend 
the use of blank verse. The lines and the rhymes of Lycidas are not 
regular. Now blank verse, as a form, can be regarded as a succession,of 
one-line stanzas, and, with few exceptions, the definite stanza or foot-unit 
has been held in the past essential to the form of verse. The rambling 
odes of Cowley were called at least Pindariques, and were supposed to have 
a definite odic form until Congreve wrote an essay to prove conclusively 
that the form at any rate bore no relation to the stanzaic pattern of 
Pindar : two stanzas of similar form, called the strophe and antistrophe, 
followed bya third, in a different form, called the epode. These three stanzas 
might be repeated but, in the same poem, Pindar did not depart from 
the pattern provided by the original three.~Cowley wrote irregularly, and 
called the result a pindarique ode. Here is Congreve’s general description 
of it : 

The character of these late Pindariques is a bundle of rambling, incoherent 
thoughts, expressed in-a like parcel of irregular stanzas which also consist of such 
another complication of disproportioned, uncertain and perplexed verses and 
rhymes. 

It will be noticed that Congreve was criticising Cowley’s unscholarly 
misuse of a term for his verses ; he was little concerned with the verses as 
such. Our point of view to-day is to be indifferent to the name that Cowley 
chose, and to judge his very variable verse as verse simply. The conse- 
quence is that, as parts of Cowley are still admired, and the rhymeless 
odes of Collins are certainly in no danger of oblivion, the poet has perfect 
freedom to write an ode in any manner that he likes. Both these poets, 
however, largely wrote in regular stanzas ; Patmore never deserted the 
iambic foot ; Whitman’s lines are called poetry, though a stricter name 
for much of his work would be complementary cadence, derived from the 
manner of the Authorised Version. There has, in short, always been a 
borderland between prose, with its discontinuous rhythms, and strictly 
measured rhythm or metre. Freedom has always been continuous. Why 
should it stop ? 

The aim of the new modernist poets is to discard the stanza or defin- 
itely measured line ; to break the logic of this formal pattern ; to write 
entirely by ear, and to avoid logical repetition in the beat and length of 
their lines for the sake of what may be called a modulation. In the entire 
strain, they say, the ear is disappointed only if it expects a recurrence that 
it is not the object of the poet to give. The result is logically incoherent, 
because it is not made up of equally measured parts, but we are asked to 
judge the rhythm of the whole, and to remember that subjects that might 
have seemed incongruous, in formal metres in the past, may be poetic and 
suited to informal lines to-day. Hitherto the three analysable constituents 
of poetry have been subject, diction and metre, for many subjects have been 
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tabooed as unpoetical in themselves. Wordsworth’s peasants and simple 
speech were once a suspected innovation. The modernist poet only. 
claims to retain diction, and it is by his diction that his productions must 
be judged. The last question: is free verse likely to open a permanent 
new movement, that is, to supersede traditional forms? is impossible to 
decide for the following reasons : no great poem (I think) has yet been 
written in it; Whitman’s departure led to nothing, but then neither did 
Swinburne’s, whose invention as a metrist is unsurpassed in English verse ; 
the form of Patmore’s odes, in their own way equally magnificent, has had 
no successors. The question narrows then to this: will poets refuse in 
future to use the traditional forms of verse ? Why should we think so? 
for the further inflection of those forms cannot be exhausted ; how rigid, 
on analysis, was Swinburne’s formula, but how completely original the 
result ! He, also, employed subjects banished for centuries from English 
verse and prose, yet in the sixty years since no erotic poet of equal stature 
has followed him. As certain verses written in free verse to-day are un- 
deniably beautiful, no doubt people will continue to write in this manner, 
but a new genius will certainly not disdaimthe older forms entirely. If he 
had an ear for metre equal, however differently attuned, to Swinburne’s, he 
would invent some new definite patterns, we may be sure. Lastly, no new 
idea of equal inspiration to the ideas of Nature and Liberty left by the wars 
of a hundred years ago has been left by the last war. Ours is a time of dis- 
illusion ; we are ashamed of our industrial civilisation ; our ideas are in 
fragments, and one notices that some of the modernists themselves declare 
that we should concern ourselves with these because there is nothing else to 
write about. They may be right (they now have Oswald Spengler’s Law 
of Civilisation to support them !), and that is partly why they declare the 
forms beloved by the Romantic movement to be worn out. 

The Romantic ideal has dominated English poetry since the day, then 
unrecognised, in which William Blake announced his departure from the 
eighteenth century in his famous lines to the Muses. Looking round upon 
the mass of verse composed in the tradition of which Pope was the great 
master, he complained that ‘“‘ the languid strings do scarcely move ; the 
sound is forced, the notes are few.” By the time when Keats was to renew 
the same complaint, the battle was won, though the public was, of course, 
far behind the poets in acknowledgment. The new poetry had to be written 
before the taste for it could be acquired, and the creation of the taste, then 
as always, occupied, if it did not waste, a good share of poetic energy. 
To-day we are aware, with more or less personal recalcitrance, of another 
change, another revolution, and, since we all see what we expect to find 
more quickly than the object before us, it becomes necessary to understand, 
so far as we may, the intentions of the writers whose work seems puzzling 
or perverse. It must be accepted as an axiom that the modernist poetry, of 
which Miss Edith Sitwell and her brothers are among the protagonists, if 
judged by the romantic standard, is almost certain to displease. ‘Their aim 
is to depart from the canons of form associated with the names of Shelley, 
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Keats and Tennyson, and their concernis with different effects, with different 
subjects, with disrupted metres. This being so, it is to be regretted that of 
the three only Miss Sitwell, so far as I am aware, has given to us a statement 
of poetic aims, for the poets of anew movementare usually its most instructive 
interpreters. : 
Even the recent reaction against what has become the conventional 
pattern of poetry is much older than many people are aware. It is older 
than the twentieth century ; its origin had nothing to do with the war ; 
in other words, the reaction was inevitable. In an essay on Vers Libre, 
originally written six years ago, I said ‘“‘ the modern tendency among 
English writers can be dated conveniently from Henley’s A Late Lark 
Twitters from the Quiet Skies,”’ and that will serve as a rough popular 
measure. Henley died in 1903, but an earlier, and much more experi- 
mental, writer was Gerard Manley Hopkins who died in 1889, and his 
poems were not given to the world till the Poet Laureate published them 
in, I think, 1919. It was an appropriate date. In difficulty Hopkins would 
often be hard to rival, and in beauty too. ‘To ground, as it were, the present 
desire to break the conventional pattern, to show how native to a live 
tradition considerable_experiment must be, I cannot forbear to quote the 
opening lines of one of Hopkins’ most beautiful poems, and to emphasise 
the year, 1882, in which it was written : 
THE LEADEN ECHO 
How to kéep—is there 4ny any, is there none such, nowhere known some, bow 
or brooch or braid or brace, lace, latch or catch or key to keep 
Back beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, beauty, .. . from vanishing away ? 
O, is there no frowning of these wrinkles, rankéd wrinkles deep, 


Down ? no waving off of these most mournful messengers, still messengers, sad 
and stealing messengers of grey ? 


There, over forty years ago, you find the hardy plant sprouting in the 
apparently secure bed of the formal romantic garden, to remind us that 
few artistic conventions last more than a hundred years, for by that time 
the pattern, which originally was provoked by the feelings, has become 
popularly a mould to dictate what the feelings should be, and has grown 
over-familiar through the ease with which it can be managed by imitators. 
Hopkins himself was a true innovator, and, though a scholar and a learned 
metrist, he declared ‘‘ a new rhythm ” had long haunted his ear, and that 
“no one has professedly used it and made it the principle throughout ” 
before him. Generally speaking, however, experimental poets nourish 
their desires on some earlier convention, and, just as the young Blake 
returned to the fountain of Elizabethan songs, so the modernist poets 
have gone back for refreshment to the verse of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. They also complain that it is a limited view of poetry 
to think Dryden or Pope prosaic, and that the test of poetry is not, of 
course, the material of which it is made, but the manner in which this 
material is handled. When, in fact, people say that while The Rape of 
the Lock is great verse, yet it is not poetry, they mean that it is not 
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romantic poetry. They also forget that there are as many artifices in the 
melody of Shelley or Tennyson as in that of Pope, but the artifices are of a 
different kind. The romantic convention has become so instinctive that 
many hardly realise there can be any other. Yet the very criticism that 
Blake passed upon the versifiers in his day is being passed now by the 
modernists upon their predecessors : languid strings can scarcely move in 
the romantic convention as in any other, and none will deny that the sound 
is forced and the note monotonous in the bulk of magazine verses. 

It is equally superfluous to admit that experiment is no proof of poetry ; 
though it should argue a certain vitality, experiment and discipleship fall 
under the same test, the result that they produce. If the new verse seems 
to address the intelligence rather than the feelings, so did much eighteenth- 
century verse, and we find Miss Sitwell preparing us. After quoting 
Cowley’s statement that “‘ a warlike, various, and a tragical age is best to 
write of, but worst to write in,” she describes the present as “a time of 
budding, like an early and cold spring, a time too of turmoil and strife 
in the minds of the poets.”’ Later in Poetry and Criticism she says : “'The 
modernist poet’s brain is becoming a central sense, interpreting and con- 
trolling the other five senses . . . When the speech of one sense is 
insufficient to convey his entire meaning, he uses the language of another,”’ 
more freely and consistently, that is, than in the simple metaphors to 
which we are accustomed. On the subjects of modernist verse, she says : 

Critics complain of the themes that modern poets choose, themes which appear 
occasionally as flippant ... Indeed, where is a poet to go ? What comfort can he 
take ? He is obliged, if he speaks truth, to show the world in all its triviality. He 
can speak of nobility also, but he would not be doing his duty if he spoke only of 
nobility. He must show how, through fear of life, many souls are becoming part 
of the stocks and stones. 


Again, 
the poet writes of the kind of nobodies we find in the memoirs of the present, 
nobodies more gilded and more numerous than the sands of the shore. They roll 
together, and their little dry whispers overcome and deaden the sound of all the 


leaves in Pan’s forests. Modern poets are building among the common movements 
of life, just as Wordsworth built, only the modern poet has a different stylisation. 


Lastly, 

What may appear difficult is the habit of forming abstract patterns in words. We 
have long been accustomed to abstract patterns in the pictorial art, and to the idea 
that music is an abstract art, but nobody to my knowledge has ever gone so far in 
making abstract patterns in words as the modern poet has. The nearest approach 
known to me is Beddoes : 


Adam that old carrion crow 
Of Cairo. 


The general impression of this poetry on those who come freshly to it 
will be that the parts are more distinct than the whole. In the earlier 
volumes, beginning with The Mother and Other Poems of 1915, I do not 
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discover the haunting cadence that transfigures the best of her later poetry. 
The title-piece is a passionate expression of maternal love, and the 
mother’s excuse for the boy who murdered her : 

All mine, all mine the sin : the love 

I bore him was not deep enough, 


is feminine logic at poetic height. The short Serenade may be quoted in 
full : 

The tremulous gold of stars within your hair 

Are yellow bees flown from the hive of night, 

Finding the blossom of your eyes more fair 

Than all the pale flowers folded from the light. 

Then, sweet, awake, and ope your dreaming eyes 

Ere those bright bees have flown, and darkness hies. 


In the succeeding and more experimental.manner we find Miss Sitwell 
concentrating on separate phrases as a bee on separate flowers. Rossetti 
was criticised by a brother poet for the same distinctness of detail: “ high 
finish . . . is more often exercised by the perfect poet in blurring outlines 
than in giving them acuteness,” because “the fluency of perfection ” 
requires ‘“‘ the running commentary and musical accompaniment of free 
feeling.”” A poem would have to be keyed almost to a scream to subsume 
such a line as ‘‘ the instruments that snore like flies”’ from Clowns’ Houses, 
yet how excellent are these : 

The fat light clings upon my skin, 

Like grease that slowly forms a thin 

And foul white film ; so close it lies 

It feeds upon my lips and eyes. 


or 


And black as Fate, the iron trees 
Stretch thirstily to catch the breeze. 


Sometimes this vividness becomes the parody of itself in such phrases as 
“ people pink as prawns ”’ or “‘ portentous women splash like whales amid 
the froth of talk,” but if the terms sometimes extrude like stalked eyes they 
are eyes in the head of a keen observer. A more musical and haunting 
cadence is heard in the volume called Troy Park. Colonel Fantock is a 
beautiful poem too long to quote, and no one can fail to overhear the elfin 
ee of the following lines from The Child who saw Midas in the same 
volume : 


And many a bird sang ; for the grass-plumed ganzas 
Told fantastically their harsh stanzas 

That were cold as sad old ariettas 

And the little hopeful bright burlettas 

Of the rain ; the elegant thin snipe 

Played upon his small and harsh bagpipe— 

Played a harsh and mournful country air. 
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So far as Miss Sitwell’s poems are concerned, there is enough to encourage 
us without condemning the many that we may not understand, possibly 
because we are not at home in the convention. One difficulty has been put 
by Mr. Edwin Muir: “no sooner has the imagination begun to build 
round one image than it is presented with another to which in vain it 
seeks to adapt itself.” Another difficulty is that the rapid succession of 
images is not grouped into a set pattern of verse, so that the reader himself 
has to discover their rhythmic relations and the pauses which provide 
terms to them. The same is true of course of Patmore’s odes, in which 
the bursts of music and the lines were of whatever length the poet’s ear 
chose to make. them ; but this offered little difficulty because the unit of 
the verse was the traditional iambic, and the short lines were either pauses 
themselves, or means of transition in which the extra feet (to pad out the 
normal length of the line) had been discarded as superfluities. Let us take 
the opening of Doctor Donne and Gargantua, which Miss Sitwell herself 
quotes in her defence, from Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s The Thirteenth 
Caesar : 

Such are the clouds— 

They float with white coolness and snowy shade, 

Sometimes preening their flightless feathers. 

Float, proud swans, on the calm lake 

And wave your clipped wings in the azure air, 

Then arch your neck and look into the deep for pearls. 

Now can you drink dew from tall trees and sloping fields of 

Gather new coolness for to-morrow’s heat, [Heaven, 

And sleep through the soft night with folded wing. 


That has the unity of a picture, and the word picture reminds us that a 
picture may be of any size: the unity consists in the relation of its parts, 
and sometimes artists deliberately break this formal unity by making part 
of the design pierce the border of the frame about it. This poetry is like 
a succession of pictures without distinct frames, and, at any rate at first, 
the method makes the longer poems fatiguing. The reader is asked to be 
receptive, but his intelligence is strained because he has also to absorb a 
succession of images and, as it were, to provide the frames for the pictures 
himself. Some poems require one kind of attention, some another. 
- Unless it be an abstract pattern in words of the sensations produced by the 
instrument, I can make little of the lines On the Telephone in The Hundred 
And One Harlequins. Supposing that we are not to look in these for more 
than that, then it becomes a question whether the attempt to subdue new 
material is sufficient pleasure to justify the attempt, which does, however, 
give something that has not been rendered before. Indeed, if an intellect- 
ual reason is to be found for such of this verse as may not seem beautiful 
in itself, it probably resides in the acceptance of the confusion of sensations 
and experience that is the dominant note of many modern lives. The old 
explanations are discarded and, for the moment, the confusion zs the chief 
experience we know. It is possibly significant, therefore, that these three 
oie 
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writers never weary of images drawn from the play of light, from the shim- 
mer of water, the dance of shadows, the weaving and fading of clouds. 
They also take for their subjects the very wisps of experience, as if a 
visitor bewildered by the size of London should make his observations 
from the litter of Covent Garden, the stray straws and blown paper about 
the streets. 

This was not a sudden leap into experiment. All three writers have 
written satires, have been busy with the things and people that they loathe. 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s early verse was inspired by hatred, not only the war 
poems with which he began ; familiar themes were taken and re-written 
in a mood of intense disillusion. In Argonaut and fuggernaut, published in 
1919, there is a very dramatic version of The Return of the Prodigal. But 
that it is in verse, it might be a story written by Poe, with the fantastic 
note heightened by extreme bitterness. 

I lay awake in that dim room of fear 

Which seemed to hold the essence of the night .. . 
Fear magnified my senses, and my brain 

Could hear beyond the threshold of this world. 
Then through the threatening silence of the house 
The’silent waiting for the coming play— 

There came that halting well-remembered tread, 
The dreadful limp, and dragging of the feet, 

That cruel sin-white face looked through the door 
And in my scream— 


That has the tensity of terror, but ordinary hatred produces poetry that is 
either great or merely the communication of exasperation, and it is when 
they write of the things that they love that the Sitwells, like most other 
poets, are at their best. Though they belong to the generation that came to 
manhood with the war, the roots of their dissatisfaction seem to go back 
to their own childhood, to the Troy Park which has become a symbol for 
all of them. Most rich people suffer from the disease of being only partly 
real, and perhaps the notes of rebellion and experiment were originally 
the protest of youthful vitality against life in a beautiful old house, against 
a condition in which nothing happens because everything is orderly, 
secure, too full of repose. To awake from this dream of the past, for the 
past hangs like a faded tapestry on every wall of room or corridor, becomes 
the first necessity of free breathing, and to sharpen the edges of experience 
the most desired service of art. Amid the beautiful echoes of the past, 
one is in danger of becoming oneself an echo ; one desires to open the 
windows, to import a harsh note, to pinch oneself awake. Some of this 
pinching the reader of their early books is invited to share, and Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell admitted that he wrote his book upon Southern Baroque 
Art because it was a style that had not been soiled and overlaid with the 
praise of recent generations. It is a delightful book in those vivid pages 
wherein he resurrects the life and habits of the time in which this conven- 
tion was produced, but the description of frescoes and pictures is apt to 
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make dull reading. The houses, convents, palaces, festas are flooded with 
life in Mr. Sitwell’s descriptions, and I fancy that the appreciation of that 
garish splendour is necessary now to the full enjoyment of the pictures, 
which, considered by themselves, seem almost suffocating in their display 
and flowing curves. The present writer returned from Italy with a horror 
of painted ceilings, but these take on a congruity with life when the pageant 
is revived which flowed across the floors beneath them. It is thus less the 
architecture than the life which the architecture was designed to frame 
that is the subject of Mr. Sitwell’s volume, and there is vividness, detail, 
humour in his delighted description of it. His travels are rather into a past 
age than into a foreign country, for it is the same ‘“‘ country of the mind,” 
whether Hungary, Spain or Southern Italy, that provides him with examples 
of it. In his prose, especially, in the latest volume All Summer in a Day, 
we find a similar succession of bright images as in his poetry, and here again 
the parts seem detachable from the whole. In Southern Baroque Art, 
however, where he has a larger theme than the personal portraits or early 
memories that fill All Summer in a Day, the style is more suffused, and 
paragraphs rather than parentheses invite quotation : 

When the day came to remove from Naples for the summer, a caravan was 
formed. The Neapolitans, with their love of fireworks and the cheaper emotions, 
fired salvos from the fleet at anchor in the bay at the moment when this caravan 
appeared beneath the arch of the palace at Naples. Long before the tail of the pro- 
cession left the palace, the report of the guns would roll up the long avenues to the 
model town of Caserta. Great numbers of lazzaroni ran beside the King’s coach, 
picking up the coins he threw to them and joking with him in their dialect, which 
he spoke like a native. Before the two hours of the journey were up, the Mayor 
and Corporation of Caserta were waiting some half-mile from the entrance to the 
palace. The Mayor would leave his tall glass coach and wait on foot, talking to the 
most influential of the councillors. The procession looked as if halted half-way 
down the avenue, so slow was their progress. But, of a sudden, they were within 
a hundred yards, and the rattle of wheels came louder and louder. Just before it 
was loud enough to drown all other sounds, some white puffs of smoke jumped 
into the air, far away back in the bay, and the report of the guns arrived very slowly 
and menacingly. By this time the escort of cavalry, crowing their trumpets like a 
farmyard, were already past, and a great many outriders and postillions pulled the 
King’s carriage to a halt. It was just like an arrival by canal. 

This passage is not only complete in itself, but it describes a procession 
and carries the reader along as if he were both participant and spectator. 
That, I think, is what Mr. Sitwell would do in his verse, where he chooses 
the shreds of sensation, but does not, however, arrange them into a pattern 
so obviously formal as this. Such a poem as Eurydice in The Thirteenth 
Caesar, extending to no more than thirty lines, seems to me the right limit 
for one of these pictures, a strain of charming reflection that would tire if it 
were further prolonged. It is not always remembered that a formal 
pattern, a fixed metre, has the virtue of repose in itself, so that a poem thus 


‘composed provides its own relief with any length that may be chosen for 


it. When the charm of verse is sought in variations, when the delight 


ae 
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comes in wavering away from a formal measure, the variations, if they 
preponderate, may prove as tiring, that is, as monotonous, as the absence of 
any inflection upon them. : : 

‘The aims and taste of the three writers have so much in common that it 
becomes a question how to contrast their separate imaginative characters. 
These are more apparent in the prose than in the verse, and I think that 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell has less imagination than the others. Both he and his 
brother have written books of travel, and the distinction is clear when we 
contrast Southern Baroque Art with Discursions on Travel, Art and Life. 
In the latter volume Mr. Osbert Sitwell does not lose himself in a mood of 
the past, but, whether he is writing of Calabria, Sicily or Germany, 
carries modern London with him. He remains the spectator of the scene, 
deserting his descriptions with praise of the Pavilion at Brighton, a hit 
at the Cenotaph, admiration of Charlie Chaplin. In his prose he is still a 
little too conscious of his points of disagreement ; he bristles more than his 
brother, and is less absorbed by the interests personal to him. ‘The result 
is that he is less persuasive as a writer ;_ the public, other people, have irri- 
tated his nerves, and he does not seem so persuaded of the baroque beauty 
that he is defending as of the neglect (which is his opportunity) that 
the style has lately received. It is in his more objective moments ac- 
cordingly that the reader is won: as in his praise of the cabbage leaf. 
The humour associated with the word cabbage should no more blind us to 
the form of that curve than the humour associated with the word pig 
should prevent us from seeing the lovely curve of that creature’s hind- 
quarters, with the final flourish of its tail. The trouble is that curves, 
when much multiplied, lose the repose that no linear pattern need lose, 
however complicated. There is always the horizontal to give rest. While 
one learns to see in Rome the beauty of Bernini, and was never blind to 
those opulent busts in the library of Trinity at Cambridge, I shall never be 
reconciled to such an interior as has the sacristy of the Cartuja at Granada 
(photographed in Mr. Sacheverell’s book.) Such opulence is suffocating ; 
it is like being drowned in a bath of strawberries and cream. Perhaps an 
added attraction of the style to Mr. Osbert Sitwell is the absence of 
realism, of utility, the flourish of delight in this cascade of ornament and 
curves. It was, in part at least, an allied exuberance that drew him to visit 
D’Annunzio, and though this vivid essay is again a little marred by irrita- 
tion at the hateful philistinism that he denounces while defending the poet, 
it will remain a personal and historic picture of the splendid moment of 
Fiume. It is when he comes to Germany that Mr. Sitwell begins to com- 
municate his ardour to ourselves : 


In Southern Germany it is, of course, that the best rococo work is to be found ; 
for it should be recognised that this style was Catholic in its invention and in- 
spiration, Jesuitical in its faults, and is, in reality, only to be found at its best in 
Catholic countries. Thus, though the eighteenth century was a great period of 
building in England, little rococo work is to be discovered there. We had achieved 
a more solid, a Protestant style, to be seen at its best in Houghton and Holkham. 
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Yet there are traces of rococo in other English arts—Pope for instance is the most 
perfect rococo artist we possess ; and in order to understand, to appreciate fully 
his work, it is necessary to remember that he was a Papist. 

Again : 

Tiepolo’s work is the highest form of decorative painting... Again, as with the 
older Masters, you are freed from this world, swept off to some fabulous land whose 
soft radiance, low-singing waves and murmur of stringed music, as of a serenade, 
shall haunt you for a lifetime. On the wall here, prodigal of her wealth, Cleopatra 
lets a pearl drop into the amber glow, just as Tiepolo allows the brimming measure 
of his genius to flow even into things unworthy of it. 


At Bayreuth, the city not of Wagner but of Voltaire, and at Wiirzburg, 
the author overflows at last with pleasure, and thus has some to share with 
the reader of his book. Unlike his brother and sister, Mr. Osbert Sitwell has 
also written stories, and the theme of the opening one of Triple Fugue seems 
to have blossomed afresh into his latest novel. Accepting Mr. George 
Moore’s description that a story should be “‘ a rhythmical sequence of 
events in a rhythmical sequence of words,”’ only one of the six in Triple 
Fugue is true to type. The Greeting is the story of a murder revealed by a 
parrot, but it is overweighted with description, and this makes one wonder 
if the writer would indulge himself at such length if he had a greater 
narrative sense. Low Tide comes next in quality, but the title-piece is a not 
successful satirical sketch, very long, very petulant, cumbersome and 
unconvincing. The remaining three are satirical portraits of literary bores, 
such studies of egoistic failures as were popular with some writers in the 
eighteen-nineties. Except in reviving a certain school of taste, the Sitwells 
have brought nothing new into prose, though Mr. Sacheverell can be a 
charming and picturesque magician of history. His chapter on the castrato 
Farinelli is the best thing he has done. In verse the most musical of the 
three seems to me to be Miss Sitwell, and those who wish for an intro- 
tion to her work cannot do better than to read the selection, which is 
excellently chosen, in Benn’s sixpenny edition. There is melody also in 
Mr. Sacheverell, but the new looser pattern is better suited to short poems, 
and you will notice that the longer ones in Miss Sitwell’s selection are 
mainly in traditional measures to which she can give a modulation exquis- 
itely personal to herself. It will be remembered that Whitman, who 
seemed to break down every barrier though he was returning very largely 
to the complementary cadence of the Authorised Version, did not found a 
school or open a new path for poetry ; that the romantics merely threw 
over the couplet in favour of a return to familiar lyric forms, and, while 
we may enjoy the best of the new verse, the enduring originality of its prac- 
titioners may yet prove to reside in the poems in which they have departed 
less rather than more from traditional patterns. One should hear the more 
difficult lines read aloud before deciding. Much of Miss Sitwell I can read 
with delight, some of Mr. Sacheverell, but his Southern Baroque Artis a 
volume that no reader should miss, for its scenes and characters are 


created, not externally described. 
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technical points involved in the following collations. A book consists of so many sheets, 

each sheet being folded into leaves ; in a folio it has been folded (once) into two, in a 
quarto (twice) into four, in an octavo (three times) into eight. Bibliographically these 
terms, fol., 4°, 8° tell us only this, for the size of paper has varied from time to time, and 
with it the measurements of the pages into which it has been folded. ‘The present size of 
“crown” paper is 20 X15 inches, so that the cr. 8° page is about 7} X 5inches, whereas in 
the Elizabethan age an ordinary measurement of an octavo page is 6X4 inches. These 
figures are for uncut pages. 


When a sheet is folded into leaves it is called a “gathering.” These gatherings, or sec- 
tions, into which a book is divisible, can generally be easily recognised by the stitching, 
which will be observed, in each section, to lie in the middle of the central pair of a number 
of leaves placed one inside the other. The first leaf of each gathering will generally be 
found to have been “signed” at the bottom of the page, to indicate to the binder the order 
in which he is to pick them up. The letters of the alphabet have been found to be most 
convenient for this purpose, though sometimes numerals are used. The printer’s alphabet 
as a rule omits j, v and w.. When the 23 letters have been exhausted, for the twenty-fourth 
gathering will be used 2A, and so on. An octavo gathering may contain 8 or 4 leaves, a 
quarto 4 or 8, and a folio any even number. é 

It is interesting to construct a gathering for oneself, and what can be learnt from this 
is essential to unravelling many pretty little problems, though the greater uniformity of 
modern printing does not provide the bibliographer with much sport. To make a gathering 
take any sized piece of paper, preferably a piece in the ratio of 4 : 3 which will give a 
normal-sized page, and fold it three times into eight. Do not cut the paper, but keeping 
it folded contrive to number each “page” 1—16. Then spread the paper flat and if it is 
held to a mirror, the reflection there will represent the way the printer (of modern or 
Elizabethan times, for the principle is the same) places his pages of type preparatory to 
printing a sheet from them. The type-pages thus placed are called a “forme” and the 
printer puts a frame or chase round them to lock them together. The pages on the out- 
side of the fold, including page 1 with the signature, are printed from the outer forme 
while the backing pages on the inside of the fold are printed from the inner forme. 

To analyse one of these collations, take that of Peacock Pie 1913 : 

[a]® A-G® H® [printing [H3] as H2] 
[a]® = 8 leaves in the preliminary pages : as these are unsigned in the book, “a” 
aii has been supplied for convenience of statement. 
ic A—G® = 7 gatherings of 8 leaves signed respectively A, B,C... G. 
H® = 1 gathering of 6 leaves; [printing [H3] as H2] = the third leaf is signed 
as if it were the second. These 6 leaves consist of a four into which is inserted a 
two, and the first leaf of the two is signed ‘“‘H2,” though when in position it appears 


[« has been suggested that some readers might like to have notes on certain of the 


to be the third leaf. 
he a i OS a 
ABBREVIATIONS : 
bl.=blank h.t.=half-title ; where this is the same as the title it is not given 
t.=title Sere ornt.=ornament 8°=octavo 4°=quarto 
device= publishers’ device \|=rule (a) (6) =successive editions 


The published price of the book appears at the end of each collation. 


The author wishes to offer thanks to Mr. de la Mare for his kind help, and she is also indebted 
for information to Messrs. Constable & Co., Longmans, Green & Co., W. Collins Sons'& Co., 


Selwyn & Blount, The Beaumont Press, T. and A. Constable, Edinburgh, and William 
Heinemann, Ltd. . 


(2) 


1902 


(6) 
1916 


(c) 
1923 


(c) 
1923 


1906 
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The reader may be interested in testing his grasp of these points by writing 
down the collation of the present number of the London Mercury, afterwards 
comparing his collation with the following : 

[The wrapper] The London | Mercury | Edited by J. C. Squire [device, Mercury 
head] March 1927 | Volume xv. No. 8g [in left bottom corner] Registered for 
transmission to Canada | and Newfoundland at magazine post rates. [beneath 
the rules] Three shillings net monthly. | Seventy-five cents in the United States 
and Canada. 

Super roy. 8vo (10$” X 7”), 3M—4B*, pp. + 112 [449 — 560] ; advts.i— ; 
head-title [449] ; the text [449] — 560; advts. 5 

Orange paper wrapper, black lettering, within an oblong enclosed by a thick and 
thin black rule on the front wrapper ; advts. and imprint of the Mercury Press, 
Ilford, and address of American agents on the back wrapper. White contents 
sticker attached to the front cover. 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 
Songs of Childhood | By | Walter Ramal | With frontispiece | Longmans, Green, 
and Co. | 39 Paternoster Row, London | New York and Bombay | 1902 
Fep. 8° (68” xX 44”), [a]JtA—F®G°, pp. viii+frontispiece + 108 ; h.t. [i] ; 
bl [ii]; t.[aii] ; bl.[iv] ; ‘Contents’ v—vii ; bl.[viii] ; t.[1]-106 ; imprint of T. and 
A. Constable, Edinburgh [107] ; bl. [108] . 
Pale blue cloth, gilt device middle of front cover ; white parchment back [in 
gilt] Songs | of | Childhood [ornt.] Walter | Ramal | Longmans ; gilt rule where 
back meets the covers, gilt rule with line of ornament above and below at top 
and bottom of back ; top gilt, other edges uncut. (3s. 6d.) 


———— Reprinted, with certain changes, in Longman’s Pocket Library 1916. 
Fecp. 8°, pp. xii + 108. In cloth or leather. Five impressions. (2s. & 3s. 6d., 
now 35. 6d. & 5s.) 
Songs of Childhood | By Walter de la Mare | (Walter Ramal) | With illustrations 
| By Estella Canziani | New Edition | Longmans, Green and Co. | 39 Paternoster 
Row, London E.C.4 | New York, Toronto | Bombay, Calcutta and Madras | 1923 
Cr.8°(74" x 4%"), [A]-M8, pp.[2]+-xiv+176 ; bl. pp.[2] ; h.t.fi] ; bl. with 
catchword “‘ Frontispiece” [ii] ; t.[iii] ; bibliographical note[iv] ; dedication[v] ; 
bl.[vi] ; a note on omissions from (a) [vii] ; bl. [viii] ; “Contents” ix—xi ; bl. xii ; 
list of coloured illus.[xiii] ; bl.[xiv]—[1] ; frontispiece 2 ; text 3—[174] ; imprint 
of the Ballantyne Press [174] ; bl.[175-6]. 
Dark blue cloth, gilt design on front cover, [in gilt on the back] Songs | of | 
Childhood | by | Walter | de la | Mare [design] Longmans; gilt top, uncut edges. 
(6s.) 
[title as above}; demy 8vo (8§” x 58”); bl., first two pp. and [i] ; a note that the 
edition is of 310 numbered [and signed] copies [ii] ; [iti-v] as [1-iii] above ; bib- 
liographical note and ‘‘Made in Great Britain” [vi] ; dedication [vii] ; bl. [viii] ; 
[the rest of the collation as above]. : ; 
Grey paper boards, white vellum back with a gilt rule where this meets the 
grey on both covers ; gilt lettering on the back as above ; uncut edges (42s.) 
POEMS. 
Poems | By Walter de la Mare | London | John Murray, Albemarle Street, W 
1906 
Feo 8° (6%” x 42”), 1—88, pp. [1]—[128] ; h.t.[1] ; bl.[2]; t.[3] ; imprint of 
Hazell Watson & Viney [4]; dedication [5]; author’s thanks [6]; ‘‘ Contents 
7—10 ; text 11—127 ; imprint repeated 127 ; bl. [128] 
Green cloth in gilt [on front cover] Poems | Walter de la Mare. [on the back] 
[ornt.] Poems [ornt.] Walter | De La Mare [design] London | John Murray ; 


edges cut. 3s. 6d.) 
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1912 


(2) 


1gI2 


(5) 


1920 


(a) 
1913 


(5) 
1925 


(c) 
[1916] 


(c) 


1920 


(d) 


1924 
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THE LISTENERS. 

The Listeners | and other Poems | By | Walter de la Mare | London | Constable 
and Company Ltd | 1912 

Demy 16° (54” x 44”), [a]°A-E® F® [signing [F3] as F2], pp. xi + 925 bL., 
first two pp., h.t. “The Listeners” [i] ; bl [ii] ; t.[iii] ; bl.[iv] ; author’s thanks [v] ; 
bl.[vi] ; “Contents” vii-ix ; bl.x ; text [1]—92 ; imprint of T.and A.Constable 92. 
Dark red cloth, the front cover bordered by a gilt rule and [in gilt] The Listeners 
| Walter de la Mare ; [on the back in gilt] || The | Listeners | By | Walter | De 
La Mare | Constable | London ; top gilt, edges cut. Eight impressions, (2s. 6d.) 


A CHILD’S DAY. 

A Child’s Day | A Book of Rhymes | By | Walter de la Mare | To | Pictures | 
By | Carine and Will Cadby | London | Constable and Company Ltd. | 1912 
Cr. 4° (91h” x 74”), [A]—H+4, pp. 60 [the first and last leaves as end-papers] ; 
h.t. [1] ; frontispiece [2] ; t.[3] ; bl.[4] ; text 5—[57] ; bl.[58] ; device and imprint 
of the Chiswick Press [59] ; bl.[60]. 

Grey paper boards, decorated and lettered in brown ; on the front cover, illus. 
pasted surrounded by a thick and thin rule and decorations, [at top] A Child’s 
Day [at bottom] Walter de la Mare ; fawn-linen back [along it] A Child’s Day 
Walter de la Mare. The paper is grey drawing-paper, edges cut. (7s. 6d.) 


[Second edition] ; demy 8°, pp. 60. Fawn paper boards decorated as in (a), the 
paper terra-cotta drawing-paper. Constable. (5s.) 


PEACOCK PIE. 
Peacock Pie | A Book of Rhymes | By | Walter de la Mare | ‘“‘He told me his 
dreams...” | Isaac Watts. | London | Constable and Company Ltd. | 1913. 
Cr. 8° (72” x 53”), [a] SA—G*H® [printing [H3]-as H2], pp. vili + 124; ht. 
“Peacock Pie” [i] ; advts., [ii] ; t.[iii] ; author’s thanks [iv] ; “Contents” [v]—viii ; 
text [1]—122 ; imprint of T. and A. Constable 122 ; bl. [123-4]. 
Blue cloth, front cover bordered by a gilt rule, [in gilt] Peacock Pie | Walter de 
la Mare [feather ornt.] ; [on the back in gilt] [double rule] Peacock | Pie | De La 
| Mare [feather ornt.] Constable | London [double rule] ; edges uncut. Eleven 
impressions. (3s. 6d.) 


New edition ; demy 8°, pp. vii + 112; green paper boards. Constable. Two 
impressions. (4s. 6d.) 


Peacock Pie | A Book of Rhymes by | Walter de la Mare | with illustrations by | 
a Ses Robinson [illus. of peacock and sleeping child] Constable & Co Ltd. | 
ondon 

Demy 8° (83"” X 635”), [A] *B—M®& N? [signing all second leaves except N2, and 
F2 as 2], pp. viii + frontispiece + 180 ; h.t. as in (a) ; advts. [ii] ; t.[iii] ; author’s 
thanks, and “Printed in Great Britain” [iv] ; “Contents” v-viii [order of the poems 
mostly rearranged] ; text 1-178 ; illus. and “Finis” [179] ; imprint of the White- 
friars Press [180]. 

Green cloth, front cover bordered blind rule, [in gilt] Il. 1-5 of the title the illus. 
in white and gold ; [the back] || [in gilt] Peacock | Pie | Walter | de la | Mare | 
with | illustrations | by | W. Heath | Robinson | Constable | London ; yellow 
end-papers with illus. of children on the inside of both covers ; top cut, other 
edges trimmed. (5s.) 


[title as above] ; collation as above except (1) C2 is not signed and F2 is correct ; 


(2) “Second impression 1920” added to [iv] ; (3) the end-papers cream without 
illus. ; top green. (12s.) 


Peacock Pie | A Book of Rhymes | By Walter de la Mare | With Embellishments | 


By C. Lovat Fraser [motto as in (a) ] Constable & Company Ltd | London 
Bombay Sydney 


(d) 
1924 


1Q'7 


1918 


2919 
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Roy.8° (9?” x 64”), [A]-H® I°, pp.x + frontispiece +130; h.t. “Peacock Pie” [1]; 
advts. [ii] ; t. [iii] ; a note on new inclusions and on Fraser’s collaboration by 
“W.d.1.M. 1924.” and a note that the edition is of 250 numbered and signed 
copies [iv] ; “Contents” v-viii; list of coloured plates ix ; bl. x ; text [1]-128 ; 
imprint of the Mayflower Press, Plymouth 128 ; bl. [129-30]. 

Grey paper boards, fawn linen back, green leather label [in gilt] bordered by 
triple rule, Peacock | Pie | A Book | of | Rhymes | Walter | de | la | Mare [at bottom] 
1924 ; top gilt, other edges uncut. (42s.) 

[title as above] ; roy. 8° (9Z” x 62”) ; collation as above except for omitting the 
certificate of issue on [iv]. 

Blue cloth, gilt design on front cover, [on back in gilt] Peacock | Pie | A Book | of 
| Rhymes | By | Walter de | la Mare | With | Embellish- | ments by | C. Lovat 
|Fraser | Constable ; gilt top, other edges cut. (125). 


THE SUNKEN GARDEN. 
[ll. r-2 in red] The Sunken | Garden | and other Poems by | Walter de la Mare 
Demy 8° (9” xX 53”), [a]*b — c8, pp. 40; ht. “The Sunken Garden” [1]; a 
note that the edition is of 20 copies on Japanese vellum signed by the author, and 
250 copies on hand-made paper [2]; t. [3]; bl. [iv] ; “Contents” [5-7] ; bl. [8] ; 
text 9-[40] ; imprint of the Beaumont Press, and date 1917, device [a ship] in 
red, and names of the binders [4o]. 
Full vellum boards, on front cover in gilt [within panel enclosed by gilt rules] 
The Sunken | Garden | and other Poems | by | Walter de la Mare ; on Japanese 
vellum, uncut edges. (42s.) The 250 copies in paper boards, with a design in 
red and green on buff, of flowers, birds, sundials, fruit within a border of trees, 
a label lettered as panel above ; the back fawn buckram [along it] The Sunken 
Garden. Walter de la Mare ; uncut edges (10s. 6d.) 


MOTLEY. 
Motley | and other Poems | By | Walter de la Mare [ornament] London | 
Constable and Company Ltd | 1918 
Cr. 8° (7%" x54”), [a] sA—D® E® [signing [E3] as Ez], pp. viii+-76; ht. [ll. 1-2 
of title | [i] ; advts. [1i] ; t. [iii] ; ‘Printed in Great Britain” [iv] ; author’s thanks 
[v] ; bl. [vi] ; “Contents” vii-viii ; text [1]-75 ; imprint of T. and A. Constable 75 ; 
bl. [76]. 
eae tie boards [in dark green] on front cover, rule border [within this] 
Motley | and other Poems | Walter de la Mare ; [on the back] || Motley | and 
| other | Poems | Walter | de la Mare | Constable | London || ; edges uncut. Five 
impressions. (35. 6d.) 
FLORA. 
Flora | A | Book of Drawings | by | Pamela Bianco | With illustrative Poems | 
by | Walter de la Mare [illus.] London : William Heinemann < 
Demy 4° (112” X84”), pp. vili+46 ; bl. [i]; advts. of Rackham books [ii] ; h.t. 
“Flora”’ [iii] ; imprint of Vincent Brooks, Day & Son Ltd. [iv] ; t. [v] ; bl. [vi]; a 
note on the origin of the volume [vii] ; bl. [viii] ; text 1-45 ; bl. 46 ; 8coloured plates. 
Parchment paper boards, [in blue-grey] on front cover [illus.] Flora | By | Pamela 
Bianco | With Verses by | Walter de la Mare, on the back [double rule] Flora | 
Pamela | Bianco | Heinemann [double rule] ; top cut, other edges uncut. (25s.) 4 
Note: A few copies of Flora contain some uncorrected sheets. I have seen twenty-seven 
copies and they fall into five classes which I will call a, 5, c, d, e. ree 
a (one copy) has the following peculiarities : (1) Forgiveness is on p. 14, its picture on p. 15. 
In 3, c, d, e both poem and picture are on p. 14. . : 
(2) Crazed and a picture of a head with the outline of a face in the corner (a picture not in 
b, c, d, e) and below it Alas, with the picture of a head with drapery floating from the shoulder 
which belongs to Flotsam, are both on p. 28. ; : 3 
(3) But here Flotsam is given a picture of a girl holding a turnip (?) to a rabbit (the picture 
not in b, c, d, e), and line 1 begins “‘Wailed” (“‘Screamed” in }, c, d, e), on p. 33- 
(4) The Comb and its picture is on p. 34, but on p. 28 in b, c, d, e. 
3 ¥ 
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1920 


1920 


1921 


1921 
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(5) The Coquette and its picture and Thule without it are both on p. “36” [the twenty-seven 
copies have the 6 turned]. Only Thule with its picture is on this page in J, c, d, e. 

(6) Master Rabbit but with Thule’s picture 1s on p. 37. ; j a 

In b (6 copies) the text of Sephina is “‘completed” on p. 43 and there is a smallfpicture ‘‘Self- 
Portrait” not in a, c, d, e. In these Sephina’s picture fills p. 43. 

In b lines 12, 13 and 16 are not in a, c, d, eand twenty lines which are in a, ¢, d, eare absent here. 
In c (16 copies) Sephina is correct, but a superfluous leaf (p. 43 as in b, verso blank) is 
pasted in after Sephina. 3 

In d (1 copy). This is perfect except for the same error as in a (1). 

In e (3 copies) perfect. ; 

I should be interested to hear if there are any other mistakes in copies I may not have seen. 


POEMS 1go1 TO 1918. 
Poems | 1901 to 1918 | By Walter | de la Mare | London | Constable and | Company 
Limited. Two vols. cr. 8° (73%" X48"). 
Vol. I. [a]* b2A-P® Q® [signing [Q3] as Q2], pp. xii + 252; bl., first two 
pp.; h.t. “Poems, rgo1-1918 [i] ; ‘In two volumes | volume one”’ [ii] ; t. [iii]; 
“Published 1920” [iv]; “Contents” v-ix; bl. [x]; dedication [i]; bl. [2] 
text [3]-251 ; imprint of T. and A. Constable 251 ; bl. [252]. Note: Reprints 
“Poems” (1906) omitting 16 poems, “The Listeners” (1912) omitting 4, and 
“Motley” (1918) omitting 3. 
Vol. 2 Title and collation as Vol. 1, except (1) Volume two [ii] ; (2) text ]3]-250- 
Note : Reprints “‘Songs of Childhood” (1902) omitting 7 poems, ‘‘Peacock Pie’’ 
[ (d) 1924] omitting 12, adding one new tale. 
Dove-grey cloth, on front cover a design with blind rules, and curves enclosing 
a gilt flower, [at top in gilt] Poems | 1901 to 1918 | Walter de la | Mare; [on 
back] Poems | 1go1 | to | 1918 | Walter | de la | Mare | Vol. I [or,II] Constable 
| London. Four impressions (27s. 6d., now 21s.) 


Vol. I [title as above] ; demy 8vo (82” x58”), collation as above except a note 
that the edition is of 210 copies numbered and signed, on the verso of the blank 
leaf, facing the half-title. Vol.II. title and collation as above with the exception 
noted for Vol. I. 
Grey paper boards, fawn linen back, green leather label [in gilt] bordered by 
triple rule, Poems | 1901 | to | 1918 | Walter | dela Mare, [below label] Vol.I. 
[or II.] 1920. (63s.) 

THE VEIL. 
The Veil | and other Poems | By | Walter | de la Mare | Constable and Co. Ltd. 
| London Bombay Sydney. 
Cr. 8° (73 X54”) ; [a]* A-E® F® [signing [F3] as F2], pp. viiit-g2 ; h.t. [Il. 1-2 
of title] [i] ; advts. [11] ; t. [iii] ; “First published 1921” and imprint of T. and A. 
Constable [iv] ; “Note” (of sources) [v] ; bl. [vi] ; “Contents” [vii-viii] text [1]-[92]. 
Figured brownish boards, black back with buff label [in red] The | Veil | & | 
other | Poems | By | Walter | de la | Mare ; uncut edges. Three impressions. (6s.) 


[title as above] ; demy 8° (8£” x 58”) ; bl. [i-iii] ; a note that the edition is of 250 
ee numbered and signed [iv] ; [v-xii] collates as [i-viii] above, [a]® for [a]*. 
21s. 
Grey paper boards, buff linen back with green leather label [in gilt] bordered 
by triple rule, The | Veil | and | other | Poems | Walter | de la | Mare [at bottom] 
1921 
Note : (1) “Before Dawn” (p. 17) was reprinted in 1924 by John Wright & Sons 
Bristol for Messrs. Selwyn & Blount ; demy 18°, 4 leaves, decorated A colour by 
Alec Buckels (6d). A limited edition of 100 copies on hand-made paper. (3s. 6d.) 
(2) Messrs. Selwyn & Blount also published in 1924, in a similar form (with 
the same printers), A Ballad of Christmas. Decorated in colour by Alec Buckels 


demy 18°, 4 leaves. (6d.) A limited edition of 100 copies. (3s. 6d.) Line 1 is 
“It was about the deep of night.” copies. (3s. 6d.) Line 1 is 


1922 
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DOWN-ADOWN-DERRY. 
Down-adown-derry | A Book of Fairy Poems by | Walter de la Mare | with 


illustrations by | Dorothy P. Lathrop [illus. of child on a dragon] London | 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1924 


, 1926 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 
Super roy. 8° (104” x62”), [a]* A-M8 N2, pp. viii + frontispi : 

) : 65"), La]*. ePD- piece + 196; ht. 
[l.z of title] [i] ; bl. [ii] ; t. [iii] ; “First published 1922”; a note that some 
poems are reprinted from “Songs of Childhood” and imprint of T. and A. 
ee [iv] ; “Contents” [v-viii] ; list of coloured plates [viii] ; text 1-193 ; 

. 194-6. 

Dark blue cloth, on front cover [in gilt] ll. 1-5 of the title and the illus. ; [on the 
back] Down-| adown- | Derry [ornt.] A Book of | Fairy Poems | by | Walter | 
de la Mare [at bottom] Constable | London ; top gilt, other edges trimmed. (155.) 


[title as above] ; cr. 4° (101" x74"), [a]* A-2A4 2B? ; rest of collation as above 
except that p. [ii] contains a note that the edition is of 325 copies. 

Cream vellum paper boards, front cover decorated in gilt as above, the back as 
above substituting “1922” for ‘Constable | London,” top gilt, other edges uncut. 


(63s.) 

THUS HER TALE. 
Thus her Tale | A Poem | By Walter de la Mare | Designs by William Ogilvie| 
Edinburgh | The Porpoise Press | 4 Stafford Street | 1923 
Fep. 4° (8+4” x72’), [a]‘, pp. 8; t. [i] ; an advt. of the edition of 50 copies, on 
Hodgkinson’s hand-made paper [2] ; text 3-8 ; the illus. as head-and tail-pieces. 
Issued in paper covers ; ll. 1-3 of title [device] Broadsheet 3 [left] one shilling 
net [right], front cover ; publisher’s imprint with date ‘Mar. 1923” “‘All rights 
reserved by Walter de la Mare,” and the imprint of W. Hodge & Co. Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, back cover. (1s.) 


DING DONG BELL. 
Ding Dong Bell | By | Walter de la Mare || Selwyn & Blount Ltd. | London | 
April, MCMXXIV. 
Cr. 89 (714" x 448"), [A]* B-L?4, pp. xii+76; h.t. [i]; bl. [ii]; t. [iii] ; “First prin- 
ted in 1924” and imprint of the Curwen Press [iv] ; dedication [v] ; bl. [vi] ; 
quotations [vii-ix] ; bl. [x] ; “Contents” [xi] ; bl. [xii] ; text 1-76. 
Red cloth, on the back cream label [in red] [double rule] Ding Dong | Bell | by | 
Walter |de la Mare [double rule] ; top cut, other edges uncut. Two impressions. 
(55.) 
Note : (1) Some copies of the first impression have 4 leaves (paged 1-8) of the 
publisher’s advts. at the end of the book. 
(2) The book is now published by Messrs. Faber and Gwyer, who have sub- 
stituted a title-page with their imprint in the sheets they have taken over. 


Title and collation as above except that on p. [ii] is a note that the edition is of 
300 copies, and it is signed. 

Brown paper-boards, fawn linen back [in gilt along it] Ding Dong Bell Walter 
de la Mare ; uncut edges. (25s.) 

St. ANDREWS. 

St. Andrews. Two Poems specially contributed by Rudyard Kipling ...and 
Walter de la Mare, LL.D. St. Andrews 1923. A. and C. Black. Demy 8°, 
Note: The first line of Mr. dela Mare’s poem is: ‘Fickle of choice is Memory.” 


NOTE : In the collation of this issue add the advt. pp. 
ERRATUM : For (5s.) read (10s. 6d.) Page 528. Peacock Pie 1916 (c). 


- GWENDOLEN MURPHY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLISH THEATRICAL PRODUCTION 
(To the Editor of THe LONDON MERcurRY) 


IR,—In the January issue of THE Lonpon Mercury, Mr. Milton Waldman writes 
of my production of The Cradle Song as follows : i 

‘““T have never seen such ludicrously wretched lighting as that employed in Sierra’s 
little play, The Cradle Song, which was till recently to be seen at the Fortune Theatre. The 
stage in the second act was presumably lit through a large grille at the back, and two tiny 
windows of almost opaque green glass at the sides. Yet when the curtains were drawn 
over but one of those tiny windows the whole stage was darkened ; later when they were 
drawn back from the grille, showing a sun-flooded wall in the background, not one 
glimmer of light was reflected on the stage.” 

These are brave words : but is it possible that Mr. Milton Waldman is under a mis- 
apprehension? It is possible he assumes the grille to open on to a court-yard or garden 
with its sun-flooded wall in the background. Of course this is not'so. The grille opens 
on to an outer parlour, and such illumination as penetrates through the grille to the inner 
parlour is only borrowed light. Mr. Milton Waldman says “ not a glimmer of light was 
reflected on the stage from the grille.” This is putting it picturesquely, but if he looked 
for as much light from an adjoining room as from an open yard, I think his experience was - 
singular. When it is granted that the borrowed light from the grille is slight to the point 
of negligence, I think it follows that as the little windows were closed one after the other, 
it is proper that the whole stage should be darkened as one of them is obscured, and the 
parlour left in almost total darkness when the second is covered. 

Mr. Waldman concludes his paragraph by saying, “‘What incentive has a producer to 
do good work when bad work is so highly esteemed ? ” Well, first, I think the incentive 
to good work is in ourselves and not from fear of the critics. But, secondly, are not our 
incentives likely to be damped when for a supposed single slip a watchful critic, like Mr. 
Waldman, sweeps into the dustheap the whole production ?—Yours, etc. 

ANMER HALL 


[Our contributor writes: I confess that Mr. Hall’s letter deepens my bewilderment 
rather than lightens it. If the wall behind the grille was meant to be the back wall of an 
adjacent room, then that room was certainly not more than three feet in width. Furthermore, 
if the light upon that wall was a borrowed light, where was it borrowed from ? Certainly 
not the stage, which was in darkness. And, independently of this, if Mr. Hall will cast 
his mind back, he will recall that drawing the curtain over the little right-hand window 
alone effected a complete alteration in the light of the entire set forward of the grille.] 


CLIFFORD’S INN 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MERcurY) 

Qe suggest that my interest in the Imperial Society of Knights Bachelor “‘ may 

have waned when he blossomed into a Baronetcy.” The contrary is the fact. To our 
great regret we lost Clifford’s Inn (which had cost us some thousands of pounds, and on 
which we had spent some hundreds of pounds in judicious repair) owing to the death of 
my old friend William Willett, and the War, but my interest in the Society has continued 
to this day. I am still its Knight Principal. The registry is now carried on in pleasant 
chambers at 21, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. where we are pleased to welcome 
any friend of the Society. Incidentally, I may mention I have just offered on behalf of the 
Council our model of the interior of Clifford’s Inn to the London Society. You will, I 
think, find that Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode will preserve the Hall.—Yours, etc. 
Merton Tower, WILLIAM BULL, 


21 Old Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. bie Herald. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


T is now nearly seven years since I began to write these notes in THE LONDON 
Mercury, and, during this period, Ihave had many interesting and important books 

to review. But this month, for the first time, I have tocommentupon the appearance 

of avolume which definitely marks an epoch in the history of English bibliography. 

I refer to Messrs. A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave’s A Short Title Catalogue of 
Books Printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of English Books Printed Abroad, 
1475—1640, which is issued by the Bibliographical Society to its members, and may 
also be purchased from Messrs. Quaritch at three guineas a copy. In 1884 there was 
printed the British Museum’s Catalogue of English books up to 1640, and later there 
came the late Charles Sayle’s catalogue of similar books in the Cambridge University 
Library. These were, naturally, catalogues of very great importance, but they only 
dealt with the books in particular collections, and were not attempts at complete lists 
of all the English books of the period. The new catalogue is an attempt to record 
every English book known to have appeared up to the end of 1640 ; and it thus, for 
the first time, enables the student to form some idea of the output of the English 
printing-presses in the first one hundred and sixty-six years of their existence. Hence- 
forth it will be possible to study the earlier English books more easily and thoroughly, 
for a list of them—as complete as the imperfections of humanity allow—exists, in 
which, moreover, are given references to libraries wherein copies of each book are 
to be found. It will be possible, on being shown any particular book, to say whether 
it is known or unknown, and, in the case of a very rare known book, how many copies 
of it exist, and where they are to be found. Hitherto such information has been avail- 
able, if it can be said to have been so at all, only at the cost of an enormous amount 
of research. This research has now been done for us by Messrs. Pollard and Redgrave, 
assisted by the band of helpers whose names are set out upon the title-page. The idea of 
compiling such a catalogue as this has existed for many years past, but a paper, on The 
Output of English Printing during the First Twenty years after the Grant of aCharter to the 
* Stationer’s Company, which Mr. Pollard read to the Bibliographical Society on January 
21, 1918, led to the compilation of a short title catalogue being definitely undertaken. 
Mr. Redgrave was in the chair when Mr. Pollard’s paper was given ; he offered his 
collaboration ; and the task, estimated to take three or four years of work, was under- 
taken. Actually between eight and nine years have been devoted to it, and it contains 
the fruits of researches made in some one hundred and fifty public and private 
libraries, chiefly British and American. Asaresult more than twenty-six thousand books 
—not all different works of course, but including all known editions—are recorded. 
The entries, which are numbered and so easy to refer to, are arranged alphabetically 
under author’s names, or, where those are unknown, under titles. In the case of 
anonymous books of known authorship cross-references are given. In every entry 
are given the author, the title (abridged), the size, the name of the printer, and the 
date. Where a book was printed in London, this is not usually stated, but other 
places of publication are given. The entry concludes with a list of libraries in which 
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the book is to be found ; this list is not, except in the case of a very rare book, complete, 
but aims at giving three English and two American locations as a normal maximum, 
which is exceeded only for especially interesting books. The compilers, in their 
preface, state that their hopes “ will have been disappointed if within the next ten 
years they are found to have omitted more than ten per cent. of the extant books, 
or more than twenty per cent. of extant editions and issues.” The modesty of this 
hope is born, no doubt, of a great knowledge of bibliographies and of the cussedness 
of books, which persist in coming to light as soon as—and no sooner than—the 
bibliography, in which they ought to have appeared, is published. Whatever the 
event, no scholars could have been better fitted for their task, or could have deserved 
success more thoroughly, than Messrs. Pollard and Redgrave. For this book alone, 
if for nothing else, they are assured of an honourable and distinguished place in the 
history of British Bibliography. 


ROM Messrs. Grafton & Co., I have received a copy of Mr. H. B. Copinger’s 

The Elzevier Press, a Hand-list of the Productions of the Elzevier Presses at Leyden, 
Amsterdam, the Hague and Utrecht, with references to Willems, Berghman, Rahir and 
other Bibliographers. (Price £1 1s.). The Elzevier Press is probably the most famous of 
all seventeenth-century presses, and, though there are not now so many collectors of 
Elzevier books as there have sometimes been, their merits remain unaltered by the 
fluctuations of fashion—which will, no doubt, turn their way once more some day. 
The special interest of Mr. Copinger’s list lies in the fact that it attempts, for the first 
time, to record all the productions of the Elzevier Press, including academic disser- 
tations and other minor pamphlets. How far Mr. Copinger has succeeded in his 
task, I am not competent to say, for I, personally, have never collected Elzeviers and 
know very little about them. The job, however, is certainly one which needed doing, 
and, as Mr. Copinger records more than five thousand items, he at least gives the 
Elzevier collector something to go on with. I am forced to leave further appreciation, 
or criticism, of this hand-list to those of my readers who know more of the subject 
than I do. It should be added that Mr. Copinger includes in his list forgeries of 
Elzeviers, and that, in his own words, “‘ the hand-list gives in one alphabetical arrange- 
ment under authors, or in case of anonymous books under titles, the short title, indi- 
cations of place and printer, references to the special bibliographies where a collation 
can be found, and where several issues of the edition of a book exist, the points that 


differentiate one issue from another.”’ This indicates the scope of Mr. Copinger’s 
work very fairly. 


2 a of the most curious of criminal cases with a literary interest is that of the 
popular preacher, William Dodd, LL.D., who was hanged, for forgery, on June 
27, 1777. Much of what Dr. Johnson did, and wrote, in his endeavours to get Dodd 
reprieved, has long, of course, been well-known; but several new documents and letters 
are brought to light in an agreeable quarto, Papers Written By Dr. ¥ohnson and Dr. Dodd 
i 1777, which is edited, with an introduction and notes, by Mr. R. W. Chapman, 
and published by the Oxford University Press. The edition, by the way, is limited 
to five hundred copies, of which four hundred and fifty are for sale at a guinea 
each. ‘The papers now edited by Mr. Chapman are taken from a manuscript collection 
in the possession of Mr. A. Edward Newton, one of the best known of American 
bibliophiles. This collection contains thirty-two pieces, all but the last of them 
relate to the Dodd case, and they are written in three hands—Dodd’s, Johnson’s and 
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a third hand which Mr. Chapman thinks “ is quite clearly that of Edmund Allen the 
printer, Johnson’s ‘ very kind and officious neighbour ’ in Bolt Court, whom we know 
from Boswell to have acted as intermediary in this affair.” It is known that, after 
Dodd’s execution, a volume of Occasional Papers by the late William Dodd, LL.D. 
was printed, but that,on Mrs. Dodd’s request, all but two or three copies were des- 
troyed, and the book was never published. Practically the whole of this volume was 
the work, not of Dodd, but of Johnson, and the few copies which were not destroyed 
have been lost sight of, though some of the pieces were afterwards printed in other 
books. Mr. Chapman considers that Mr. Newton’s collection of manuscripts was 
made by Edmund Allen, in connection with the intended publication of the Occasional 
Papers, but that it is not—for reasons of variation of text, of omission, and of inclusion 
—the actual printer’s copy of that book. The collection is, however, especially inter- 
esting as it contains some hitherto unpublished writings by Johnson, and because it 
is evident that Boswell never saw it. The new Johnson material (leaving out papers 
which differ only in minor points from the known versions) consists of several letters— 
some in Johnson’s hand and some copied apparently by Allen—and a new version of 
the petition on Dodd’s behalf from the City of London. This was written by Johnson 
but, as he said, “ they mended it.” The version in Mr. Newton’s collection is entirely 
in Johnson’s own hand, but it differs very considerably from another copy, also in 
Johnson’s writing, which is in the British Museum. Every Johnsonian should buy 
Mr. Chapman’s edition of these papers, the most important of which are reproduced 
in photographic facsimile; for the story of Johnson’s disinterested and charitable 
attempts to save the life of a bombastic scoundrel, for whom he entertained no respect 
or personal affection, is one of the most interesting episodes in the history of a very 
noble life. 


HE latest number (Vol. 5, No. 52) of the Bodleian Quarterly Record surveys the 

results that have attended the publication, in its last eleven numbers, of lists of 
books desired by the Bodleian Library. The lists have contained a total of 460 books, 
and of these gaps exactly one hundred have been filled—thirty-three by gift, and 
sixty-seven by purchase. Most of those which have been bought, have, so we are 
told, cost only ‘“‘ very moderate sums,”—and this is as it should be, for the wisest 
policy any library can pursue is to fill the gaps on its shelves before the missing volumes 
become the fashionable quarry of wealthy collectors. ‘Too many libraries have dis- 
regarded the claims of books of (sometimes only temporarily) minor importance, 
with the result that they have, for ever, lost the chance of acquiring them. Among 
the most recent desiderata that have been added to the Bodleian are Goldsmith’s 
Memoirs of a Protestant, 2 volumes, 1758, and Horace Walpole’s The Magpie and her 
Brood, 1764. The first part of a further list of destderata is given in this number of 
the B. Q. R. It relates to Lord Byron, and I have much pleasure in reprinting it :— 


LORD BYRON (1788-1824). List I. 

Fugitive Pieces. The suppressed edition of 1806. 

Poems on various occasions. Newark, 1807. 

Hours of Idleness. 2nd. ed., Paris, 1819 ; Lond. and Paris eds. of 1820, and of 1822. 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. [It is impossible to give a complete list of the 
early issues, of which there are eight in Bodley. The following are desiderata among 
later, and foreign, editions.] Phila., 1811; Charleston, 1811 ; Boston, 1814 ; New 
York, 1817 ; [with other poems], Paris, 1818 and 1819. _- 

Imitations and Translations. Lond., 1809. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th eds., Lond., 1812; 6th ed., 
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1813 ; 7th and 8th eds., 1814 ; 10th ed., 1815 ; 11th ed., 1819 ; rst American ed., Phila. 
1812 ; 2 vols., Lond., 1819 ; 2 vols., Leipsig, 1820. 
Canto IV, Beppo, &c. Phila., 1818 ; Canto IV, New York, 1818. : 

The Curse of Minerva. Lond., 1812 ; Phila., 1815 ; 3rd and 4th eds., Paris, 1818, 
1820. 

Waltz. Lond., 1813 ; Lond., 1821. 

The Giaour. 2nd, 3rd, and 4th eds., Lond., 1813 ; 7th and 8th eds., 1813 ; gth, roth 
and 11th eds., 1814 ; 13th and 14th eds., 1815 ; Boston, 1813 ; Phila., 1813. 

The Bride of Abydos. 2nd, 3rd, and 5th eds., Lond., 1813 ; 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth eds., 
1814; Phila., 1814. 

The Corsair. The 2nd and 7th eds., Lond., 1814; gth ed., 1815; 1oth ed., 1818; 
Phila., 1814; New York, 1814. 

Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte. Editions up to the 13th, Lond., 1814-18 (except the 
roth) ; Phila., 1814 ; Boston, 1814 ; New York, 1814. 

Lara, a Tale. 2nd and 3rd eds., Lond., 1814 ; 5th ed., 1817 ; Boston, 1814 ; New 
York, 1814. 

Hebrew Melodies. Boston, 1815 ; Phila., 1815 ; Lond., 1823. 

The Siege of Corinth. 3rd ed., Lond., 1816 ; Lond., 1824 ; New York, 1816. 

Poems on his domestic circumstances. 15 eds., all Lond. (Hone), 1816 ; 16th to 23rd 
eds., Lond. (Hone), 1817 ; Dublin, 1816 ; Bristol, 1816 ; Boston, 1816 ; Lond. (Linbird), 
1823. 


The next part of this list.is to include collected editions. 


HE November and December numbers of The Bulletin of the New York Public 

Library contained the two instalments of an essay, by Dr. George Watson Cole, 
Librarian of the Henry E. Huntington Library, on Early Library Development in New 
York State. This article deals chiefly with the nineteenth century, but some details of 
the earlier period are given, from which it appears that the first Library in New York 
was the “ Public Library ” founded in the year 1700. It was intended as a lending 
library for clergymen and members of the governments of New York and other colon- 
ies, and was probably the first lending library to be established in America. This library 
was, in 1754, suffering from neglect, and in that year it was merged into a new foun- 
dation, known at first as ““ The City Library,” and later (after 1772) as ‘“ The New 
York Society Library.” During the Revolutionary War the books were scattered, 
and the library’s activities were suspended until 1788. Five years later a special 
building was begun in Nassau Street, and the collection then numbered 5,000 volumes. 
The second New York Library was that of Columbia College, which was begun in 
1757—three years after the foundation of the college. This library had, in 1800, 
2,249 volumes upon its shelves ; to-day it has nearly a million. Several other libraries 
were founded in New York State between 1774 and the end of the eighteenth century, 
but for these, and for information on the nineteenth-century foundations, I must 
refer the reader to Dr. Cole’s article. 


(renee of Mr. G. D. Hobson’s Thirty Bindings, recently printed 
for the First Edition Club, must be held over until next month. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


EARLY SPANISH BOOK-ILLUSTRATION 


ARLY Spanish printing has of late years been winning more and more 
attention from bibliographers and book-lovers. Nevertheless Mr. Lyell 
is able to claim that his bountifully-illustrated monograph* is the first book 
in any language to treat especially of Spanish book-decoration and illus- 
tration. He divides his subject into two periods, which with some necessary over- 
lapping cover the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the latter half of the latter 
century, printing showed in Spain as everywhere else a rapid decline in quality. 

In La Bibliografia Iberica del Siglo XV, the books of the fifteenth century have been 
treated with great thoroughness by Dr. Konrad Haebler, who also contributes an 
introduction to Mr. Lyell’s book. He acknowledges, however, that he has made no 
special study of the books of the following century ; and Mr. Lyell is there breaking 
quite new ground. His monograph has the freshness and charm of a narrative of 
discovery ; it is quickened also by the collector’s delight in his own treasures, from 
which he has drawn freely for his illustrations of fine and rare books. 

The first books to be printed in Spain—the earliest of all is believed to have been 
printed at Valencia in 1474—bear all the marks of their German origin ; for the art 
was carried into Spain as into other countries by either German or Flemish printers. 
Quite early, however, Spanish books began to take the national note which marks 
them. Mr. Updike, indeed, finds it difficult to define what is easily recognised as 
their essentially ‘‘ Spanish ” character: Mr. Lyell suggests that 

an illustrated fifteenth-century Spanish book is notable... for an austere magnificence 
which was also to be found in other departments of Spanish life and character. Spanish 
art was often sombre, and nearly always imposing ...Spain had no place in her 
scheme of things for the trifling or the merely ornate. Artistic refinements were always 
less to the Spaniard than the expression of a virile and vigorous outlook upon men and 
things. We find this reflected in the fifteenth-century book illustrations. 


The early Spanish books owe much of their magnificence to their Gothic character. 
The humanistic letter-forms made little way in Spain ; and Spanish Gothic letters, 
round and heavy, make a fitting companion to the wood-cutter’s heavy black line. 
One may note, too, their proud and splendid use of heraldry. 


A REFORMED GREEK TYPE 


HE most notable printer of the sixteenth century whose work Mr. Lyell 
= was Arnaldo Guillen de Brocar, of Alcala, who printed the famous Com- 
plutensian polyglot Bible for Cardinal Ximenes. ‘That book claims unusual interest 
just now from the type used in it for the Greek version of the New Testament. 
Mr. Lyell shows the letter in a much reduced, as well as in the original, size ; and the 
reduction makes it clear that it would be as right and good when cut small as in 
Brocar’s stately pages. In character it is rather like Mr. Victor Scholderer’s new 
“ Hellenic ” type, an early specimen of which has been circulated amongst those likely 
to be interested, with an invitation that they should let him know their views upon it 
ESTES US SL a Se oe SP OV 


*Early Book-IIllustration in Spain. By James P. R. Lyell. Grafton & Co. 84s. 
32 
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B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. By Georce Farquuar. Lyric Theatre, Ham- 
mersmith. 


ONE MORE RIVER. By AsHtey Dukes. Stage Society, New Theatre. 
THE JOKER. By Noet Scotr. Royalty Theatre. 


“ee reactions to the article I wrote in the January number on the present con- 
dition of theatrical production in England have been numerous and interesting, 
and so diverse that it would be impossible to attempt to set forth each of them sep- 
arately. One, however, is distinctly worth recording, the gist of it being that, if we 
obtain too good a production, the producers will palm off any sort of theatrical 
hocus-pocus in place of sound drama, and the stage will suffer instead of benefiting. 
One might reasonably object to too close an attention to production at the expense of 
the play, if that problem should arise ; but that an art should actually suffer from an 
attempt at perfection in one of its phases seems an almost preposterous breach of 
logic. Nor can I perceive a generous and conscientious dramatist saying to his 
producer, aggrievedly : ‘‘ Not too earnestly, my dear fellow ; my play is quite good 
enough to put up with your second-best efforts. Next time I shall write a bad play, 
and then you may spread yourself where you please.” 

The first two plays on my list this month suffer alike in production: one is a good 
play badly produced, and the other a bad one badly produced. I suggest that Mr. 
Playfair’s production has done everything possible to blur the edge of Farquhar’s 
wit and the brilliance of Miss Evans’ acting, and that had another and more gifted 
producer than Mr. Miles Malleson (who proved himself an excellent clown in The 
Beaux’ Stratagem) taken One More River in hand, although he could not have done 
with it what the author had already failed to do—make it into a good comedy—he 
might have achieved a larger proportion of entertainment and a smaller proportion 
of tedium. One should add, of course, in justice to both producer and actors (in the 
case of the Sunday Societies) that chances of rehearsal are always very limited. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that the only way of making Mr. Dukes’ quips on divorce 
interesting was to date the play clearly twenty years ago, and let the lines stand out 
in relation to the time when they were daring and funny, rather than to these days 
when they would pass unnoticed in the most casual parlour conversation. Of all 
things in the world, to expect a typical audience at a Stage Society performance to be 
thrilled by small cynicisms on marriage and divorce seems the uttermost naiveté. 

- It is difficult to speak of the Hammersmith production without impatience ; not a 
little of it due, I fear, to the absurd and indiscriminate praise which it has received in 
the press. One of the mostly widely-read of all reviewers described it as “ no less than 
perfect.” Among the items which made up this perfection were, apparently, Mr. 
Playfair’s disposition of his two highwaymen, Hounslow and Bagshot, on either side 
of his favourite balcony-set in order to make up the quartette with their chief and the 
landlord ; a seventeenth-century painting of a Venus which, to the third row of the 
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theatre, can have been nothing but Pre-Raphaelite ; an electrically-lit bedroom which, 
through all the turmoil of passionate love-making and burglary, retains the same soft 
glow, yet fails to disturb the aplomb of the highwaymen entering with a dark lantern. 
These are but details. Such bits of business as the fighting in the bedroom and the 
capture of the bandits had the air of being done by high-spirited amateurs, who 
were enjoying themselves by burlesquing their own comedy. 

The Beaux’ Stratagem is not a very important play. While it ties its threads up 
better than, say, The Way of the World, it is not nearly so polished or brilliant. Never- 
theless, it might be made a very enjoyable performance, and this it did not succeed 
in being at any time in the present production when Miss Edith Evans was not on the 
stage. Miss Evans has an incomparable talent for reciting the long, yet balanced and 
witty, phrases of this period ; while a little self-conscious, a little too artificially 
artificial, she nevertheless does extract from the lines the charm which has been put 
into them, but in the other graces of an actress of high comedy she is slightly deficient. 
Her use of her head, her arms and her body is stilted, and while Restoration lines may 
be highly effective as she recites them, one cannot believe that Restoration ladies 
allowed either their gestures to be confined within such narrow limits, or themselves 
to be so handicapped by their fashions. Yet it would be a great privilege to see Miss 
Evans in one or two Shakespearean roles, notably Beatrice, in Much Ado About 
Nothing, under the supervision of a director who could utilise to the utmost her unique 
abilities. 

Better grounds for optimism than may be found in either of the above are present 
in The foker—after it must come improvement, for in my present stage of dramatic 
experience I can truthfully say that I have never seen anything worse. Not alone is 
it a mystery play utterly devoid of any suggestion of suspense or terror, not alone full 
of ridiculous inconsistencies and implausibilities, but it is so badly constructed that 
I was not surprised to find that it failed to get started in the first act and completely 
broke down before the fourth. It would take more space than the play is worth to 
point out how absurdly improbable are practically all the actions of the various charac- 
ters ; nothing at all happens that gives the slightest allusion of reality, even that little 
of it which the stage demands. 

The author’s method of exposition is for his hero to say to his heroine, “ It is my 
business to know about people ; I will now tell you about your father,”’ and then to 
proceed to tell her something he wishes to know. His method of winding up the 
play is to cut off every thread of his plot with the villian concealed, holding a pistol, 
in a hanging cupboard after he has presumably run his criminal career. 

_One is always sorry for a fine actor in a stupid play, but since Mr. Dennis Eadie is 
his own manager, this regret must be tempered with a certain amount of reproach. 
To repeat a well-known phrase from the daily press :—‘‘ The audience enjoyed the 
play immensely.” 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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ARCHITECTURE 


THE ELEVENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, NUTFORD PLACE,W. 
By O. P. MILNE 


N architect who builds a church for the Christian Scientists is fortunate, 

for he is free to design a building for a people that has no prejudice for 

a familiar style. His only limits are those set by an insistence on efficiency 

and a desire for beauty. The result is that these churches have about 

them a feeling of workmanlike reality that is very pleasant to find in modern buildings 

devoted to religious purposes. Sometimes the architect employed has to some extent 

failed to give his clients and the interested public a completely good building, and in 

those cases that I know he has failed either because he has consciously attempted to 

outstrip his generation in imagination or to show that the often-repeated motives 
are still interesting when arranged in some new way. 

Mr. Milne has done neither of these things. As far as he has consciously attempted 
to fulfil any architectural theory, it has been that theory that the ordinary building 
customs of to-day are as well suited to the service of noble architecture as those of 
any other generation. In looking at this church, the man who searches for some new 
thing will not be satisfied unless indeed he considers sane building a new adventure. 
The building is undoubtedly successful, more so perhaps without than within. 
The church is built of bricks, chosen for their colour. They are of the normal 
size. Stone is used here and there where carving seemed called for or where lintel 
courses or window jambs seemed to need especial emphasis. The main part of the 
church is a high and wide building with a flat pitched pantiled roof. At the south 
end there is an arcaded porch or narthex delightfully open to the street. On the ends 
of the flanking walls are strongly marked parapeted pavilions and between these are 
the aisles of the church. 

Considered as a whole, the church is one which should inspire architects, who in 
the future build for Christian Scientists, to nobler works in the same manner. And 
when I say this, I do not mean that they should follow Mr. Milne in his manner of 
treating the corners of this church or in any of the other simple arrangements which 
he has used to add subtlety and grace to the severe form of the whole. What is right 
in this matter is felt and not reasoned ; and, unless an architect has a sense for fitness, 
borrow he never so cleverly, his works will not present that harmonious unity which 
Mr. Butler so rightly insists is the foremost quality of fine architecture. It is always 
possible to criticise a building ; one can say a dormer is ill-placed or the colour of a 
door badly chosen ; but such remarks partake rather of the nature of fault-finding 
than of sober consideration. Were I to indulge my tendency in this direction, I should 
ask why it was that Mr. Milne, so careful in other respects, allowed red rubbed arches 
to be used above the windows of his north wall, or I might prove to my own satis- 
faction that the brick enrichment of the main gable would have been better with more 
or less projection than it has. 

Inside, the church is seemly. The organ case is most interesting, and the coloured 
glass in the great south windows deserves the notice of those who believe that the 
art of making stained glass windows can be successfully carried on without attempting 
revivals from past ages and without representing in them scenes from the life of man. 
A church for the Christian Scientists, unlike other buildings of this kind, is provided 
with an adequate entrance hall and fitted cloakrooms, and these well-planned 
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features add materially to the sense that these buildings are for modern use and 
not to prolong the religious customs of a past civilization. I should like to congratulate 
the’authorities who controlled the building of this church on the gift their architect 
has'made them. 
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Se National Trust and the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings are 
endeavouring to arrange that Swakeleys, a house built in 1638, shall be saved. 
A drawing by Mr. John E. M. Macgregor is reproduced to show what it looks like. It 
is a fine brick building planned like a squat letter H with thick connecting stroke. The 
house has fine fire-places, one beautiful plaster ceiling and a little contemporary 
panelling. It stands in thirty acres of garden and parkland, and in spite of the fact 
that many new little houses are being built just outside the grounds, is still a very 
pleasant place to live in. If the efforts of the above Societies do not succeed the house 
will be destroyed and the free land which surrounds it will be developed. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE SUBSTANCE OF ARCHITECTURE. By A.S.G.Burter. Constable. 
12s. 
BUILDING STONES. By A. R. Warnes. Benn. 16s. 


IK The Substance of Architecture, Mr. Butler attempts to analyse the qualities which 
noble architecture possesses and which other buildings do not. Men have often 
sought such definitions before, some stressing one aspect, some another, and by so 
doing have roused a keener interest in the subject. Literature, poetry and music have 
been examined in like manner and when all has been said, the essence that makes 
them great in their various kinds remains mysterious and indefinable. It remains and 
is recognised whether many discuss it, or whether it is no more than gratefully 
accepted. I do not wish to convey that such efforts should not be made: indeed I 
have had much pleasure in reading Mr. Butler’s book, enjoying that instant response 
which follows the reading of a newly-stated truth aptly expressed. Of recent years other 
books on the same subject have appeared. Ruskin re-acting from the ordered arrange- 
ment of forms borrowed from Rome and from Italy of the Renaissance turned men’s 
minds to admire the spirit of mediaeval architecture ; William Morris, astounded by 
the direct marriage of beauty and construction, taught his disciples to expose the 
truth until with mistaken enthusiasm some took more pride in bones than in flesh. 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott, outraged by the unbalanced emphasis this school placed on con- 
structive truth, firmly claimed that the secret of great architecture lay in good looks 
alone, and now Mr. Butler, with more balance, writing under an enthusiastic impulse, 
proclaims that architecture, “an arrangement of lines” is neither moral nor perverse, 
is subject to ordered rules, is free, is in fact nothing less than the art of ‘‘ harmonious 
unity ” in building. He has written his essay with such modesty, with such devotion, 
with such catholic fervour and with so little asperity toward the theorists who pre- 
ceded him, that, though I do not feel that he has released the mystery of this art from 
its sunny hiding-place, he has certainly paid welcome tribute to our gracious Mistress. 

Mr. Warnes’ book is not intended for the general reader, for it is essentially a tech- 
nical work on a subject hitherto too little understood. Particularly useful is that part 
which relates to the decay of building stones. The author has succeeded in what he 
_ get out to do ; he has told us all that is known of the subject to-day, and he has done 
this generously, for unlike some, he has not sought through the Patent Office, to turn 
his experience into cash for his individual profit alone. A true scientist, he offers no 
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POETRY 


POEMS. By Epwarp THompson. Selwyn & Blount. 33. 6d. 
THE SONG OF LOVE. By W. H. Davigs. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


R. EDWARD THOMPSON, founder of the “‘Sixpenny Poets’’ Series, has 
been one of the most effective and discriminating propagandists of his con- 

temporaries’ work : but not all of those whose trumpets he has blown are as inter- 
esting as himself. He is, and it is a rare thing in this age, a poet of intense living, 
whose verse is bred by passionate faith or passionate pain out of a sense of reality. 
Dilettantism does not easily survive direct contact with the daily life of the East. Mr. 
Thompson spent some years in India as a medical missionary, and several in Meso- 
potamia and Palestine with the Army, and the scars of his experience are deep. His 
“ reactions,” however, are never simple. He sees all the cruelties of life, and cruelties 
past as acutely as cruelties present: but his perception of them is always accom- 
panied by a sharp awareness of beauty, vesting the very shapes of pain, or seen in the 
background of forest, mountain and sea: and in the darkest of his struggles he is 
conscious of a mystic interior affinity with a Power behind all phenomena which, 
incomprehensibly, governs and could explain all that disgusts, all that hurts, and all 
that ravishes him. Contemplating the very desert of the Red Sea coast he can con- 
clude : 

Was it not well that He 

Who with His presence Earth and Heaven fulfils, 

Who gave white crests and thunder to the sea, 

And to the land its grace 

Of sliding waters, blowing winds, green face, 

Should crown His glory thus, in that He spills 

His richest sunsets on the desolate hills ? 


That consolation arches the book like a rainbow: but there are traits of it otherwise 
illuminated, or not at all. Spring 1916 is a tale of horror ; Lepers, in which his 
preaching of hope to the lepers’ colony falls on barren ground, has no relief, and ends: 


But, as I go, about my head there scatters 
A rain of bitter, unbelieving mirth 


and there is nothing beyond idealism withered by bitter irony in the picture of Mr. 
Gilbert Murray lecturing on the League of Nations under the bestial glare of a por- 
trait of Henry VIII. Occasionally, as in Via Triumphalis, Mr. Thompson escapes into 
an exultant contemplation of the vital pageant of history : sometimes, as in Wild 
Broom and Barren Sloe, the physical beauty and vitality of nature for a space content 
him. But his ardent spirit is felt behind the most purely “ descriptive ” passages, and 
imparts life to the most “ literary” and archaic lines. Cheap effects he does not 
secure, and of music or image irresistibly fascinating at first sight he does not appear 
capable : but he is a poet who means more at each reading. 

Mr. Davies has written many perfect short poems, but his essentially lyric gift, 
unbacked as it is by any organised body of thought, has never shone to such advantage 
in longer poems. ‘The burst of ecstatic song is his métier, not the symphony. The 
Song of Love is an attempt at an expanded lyric : a psalm on the scale of the Song of 
Honour and the Song to David, which is intended to remain at a lyric altitude for more 
than the normal lyric time. It is not, as a long poem, a success. There is no con- 
tinuity of thought, and there is no working up to a climax. But as a string of detached 
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beads it is charming, almost any stanza being delightful by itself. There are excellent 
little ruminations on life, there are (as must be with Mr. Davies) entrancing glimpses 
of nature, as : 
In Winter, when the evergreens 
Have seen their plumpness go ; 
When all the little holly leaves 
Wear padded gloves of snow— 


and there are simple and spontaneous tributes to the beloved, and comments on his 
relation with her, some moving because of their directness, some fascinating because 
of the unsophisticated ingenuity of their imagery. It is like Mr. Davies, who is con- 
tent to draw similitudes for everything from a sky, a field, and a cottage {to describe 
the relation of married love thus : 
One—like our Pair of household tongs, 
There with his crooked thighs, 
His long thin legs, his little head 
With neither mouth nor eyes. 


It is like Donne’s Compasses ; but how much less subtilized, and how much more 
convincing ! 


35.9. 
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FICTION 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE. By SrepHen McKenna. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
ADAM IN MOONSHINE. ByJ.B. Priesttey. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

GO SHE MUST! By Davin Garnett. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 

MORTAL IMAGE. By Extnor Wy.iz. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE VANITY BAG. By WiLiiaM GeruarDI. Benn. Is. 


T may be taken as something of a commentary on our generation that it rarely tries 
ie write the political novel and that when it tries, it fails. This in itself is interesting, 
and so is the manner of its failure, and both points are amply illustrated in the second 
volume of Mr. McKenna’s ambitious trilogy which, as a whole, is to be called The 
Realists. Mr. McKenna ought to know something of politics, and what he does not 
know he is in a position easily to find out. But the plain truth is that he writes like 
an outsider, not for lack of living on the inside but for lack of what might perhaps be 
called expert interest. His ruthless superman, Sheridan, is a newspaper proprietor 
who has risen from the people, who has deserted the Labour Party and with some 
brutality forced himself into a Conservative Government. One man had to be broken 
before he could attain that end ; others, in this volume, must be broken or cowed so 
that his policy may gain its way. Nor is he ruthless only in public relations. He puts 
away his wife with much callousness, because she has ceased to inspire him and he 
wishes to marry a younger ; and he obtains from her the sacrifice of her reputation 
so that his career may not suffer by a scandal. What he wants, he must have. All 
the other characters repeat this as an axiom, and sometimes he preaches a sermon on 
thetext himself. He must tread down others who stand in his way,so that his appointed 
work may be done, and his only dread is that he may grow old, and ripe himself to 
be trodden down, before it is finished. 

Mr. McKenna still writes, at intervals, as well as he ever did of personal relations. 
The scene at Ascot in which Auriol Sheridan realises that she is in love with Max 
Hendry is as vivid and troubling as the best chapter of his earlier books. But he 
does nothing with his political monster whose ambitions are deliberately invented 
rather than imagined and felt. Sheridan’s aims and traits are headlines, not life. 
He talks in his bedroom like Signor Mussolini impressing the world in an interview. 
And his political setting is no less grotesque. Disraeli, with all his extravagances, 
did not write so unreally as this even when he was further from the centre of things 
than Mr. McKenna has ever been in his life. The reason is that Mr. McKenna is in 
his heart profoundly bored by the actual texture, the flesh-and-blood, of day-to-day 
politics. We need not indeed compare him with Disraeli: in this sphere he falls 
lamentably short of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Here he is, unfortunately, representative of his generation, which, however, he repre- 
sents more interestingly, more deeply and subtly, in the manner of his attempt. 
Sheridan, with all his faults as a figure in a novel, is a form of that shadow of Caesar 
which seems to haunt modern thought. It is indeed not so much the ghost of a dead 
man as the premonition of a man still unborn. We find it walking in novels, in day- 
dreams, and in the clamours of the instinctive mob. Sometimes we see it incompletely 
embodied in living men, in Roosevelt and Northcliffe, in Mr. Lloyd George and Signor 
Mussolini. This idea of a single man on whose personality the world can depend for 
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safety is a real thing in the politics of our time and might make the subject of a fine 
novel. But the novelist would have to have an interest in politics, which Mr. McKenna 
does not possess and apparently cannot goad himself into. In this book the idea has 
used him, not he it. 

Mr. Priestley’s first novel is a little disappointing. Either he is unable to harness 
the essayist’s gift to the writing of a novel or else, which is more probable, he thinks 
the writing of a novel an easier thing than in fact it is. This is, to be sure, an irres- 
ponsible fantasy. Adam Stewart, going north for a holiday in Yorkshire, finds him- 
self caught up into an absurd Jacobite conspiracy and lends himself to it, not so much 
for its own sake as in order to deserve the admiration of three young women in whom, 
by turns, he amorously interests himself. The first is a siren, of whom Mr. Priestley 
says “ there was the whole Continent, gesticulating its way through Anglo-Saxon,” 
in one of her words. The second is what I believe is called an out-of-doors girl, who 
looks at her best in tweeds, walks well and tells Adam that he is “ a patronising sen- 
timentalist and a mauler, like those old men who undress you with their little piggy 
eyes every time they look at you.” The third is a creature all made of magic, but the 
wife of a large, rough, wise husband who speaks with “‘ a vague irony and a glance of 
humorous comprehension that Adam somehow found very disturbing.” Each is 
neatly removed from the stage when Adam has had his unfinished sentimental en- 
counter with her: Nina by the discovery that she is a wicked Continental adventuress, 
who ought never to have been there at all ; ‘Peter ” by a cold contracted after a walk 
in the rain; and Helen by the “‘ humorous comprehension ” of her husband. Adam 
flies from this quality to catch a train home at five in the morning and, though he 
misses it, the book is ended. 

This rather unfair summary does at least suggest the jerkiness which is symptomatic 
of Mr. Priestley’s main weakness. All the characters and most of the incidents seem 
to have come together from different quarters, and gossamer is of all materials the one 
which least well stands being patched together. There are scenes that suggest Meredith. 
The Baron, who engineers the extravagant conspiracy, is a younger brother of Sunday 
in The Man Who Was Thursday. Can Helen and her husband have had something to 
do with Sir J. M. Barrie ? The book contains many good things, excellent inventions 
and delightful sentences, but it seems to have in it only a little of Mr. Priestley, who 
was most probably defeated by the deceptive lightness of the task he set himself. 

The clergyman’s daughter who wants to break away from dull surroundings at 
home, who goes to Paris and there among Bohemian artists finds a husband who is 
satisfactory in every way from a worldly point of view, is no new character of fiction. 
One feels a certain assurance, however, that Mr. Garnett will tell her story rather 
differently from the novelists who usually adopt such themes, and that is justified if 
only by the fact that he does it more briefly than one might have feared. But what he 
is really driving at I am hanged if I can make out. The delusive simplicity of his style 
occasionally persuades the reader to the vague belief that he is getting something new 
out of a well-worn subject. But an attempt to define the something generally dispels 
the belief. What is new and interesting in the book is incidental. The ploughing-up 
of Mr. Dunnock’s door-step because he will not give money to the men who come 
asking for it on Plough Monday is queer and good. So too is Mr. Dunnock with his 
passion for birds. But a scene and a minor character do not make a book. 

Mrs. Wylie’s handicap is a different one. She starts with an idea so striking as to 
be almost impossible to live up to, and she does not, in fact, live up to it. But what an 
idea ! Shelley was not drowned in the Don Juan, he was washed aboard an outward- 
bound American schooner in the storm, and made to work his passage to Boston. 
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Once arrived there, he sets out, in company with a young New England sailor, named 
David Butternut, in search of a mysterious young girl whom he has never seen but 
who represents to him a goal of pilgrimage. The adventure takes him across the yet 
unpathed continent as far as California, where we leave him. 

Mrs. Wylie uses very ingeniously all that we know of Shelley’s real life to substan- 
tiate this imaginary prolongation of it, even to making him say that stage-coaches are 
only for old women with elephantiasis. (She does forget on one occasion his invincible 
inability to learn how to swim.) She puts into his mouth the airily stilted language 
of the higher-flown passages in his letters and the result is not unsuccessful. She con- 
trives to make us see, at any rate in its effect, the irresistible charm he exercised over 
almost all who came near him. The final impression is of a figure more like Shelley 
than the portrait which M. Maurois made by leaving out all the poetry, but not, 
unfortunately, quite so life-like in itself. A figure composed of ingeniously assembled 
biographical details is pasted on a picture of America in 1822, done in a different 
medium and one is never quite unconscious of the incongruity. But both the figure 
and the background are interesting in spite of this. 

I confess that I cannot altogether sympathise with the reproaches addressed to 
Mr. Gerhardi because he has not written another novel since The Polyglots. In less 
than five years he has published two full-length novels, several short stories, some of 
them not too short, a play and a study of Tchehov. But there is ground for uneasiness 
in the fact that he seems much too ready to repeat himself. I did not myself find 
The Polyglots so good as Futility, not anything like as good nor indeed anything but 
an attempt to do all over again what he had done once and for all before. But the night- 
mare of international absurdities seems to be his way of least resistance, and I suspect 
him of an inward confidence that, since he has been amusing in this way before, he 
can, though all new departures should fail, go on being amusing in it. 

This little story certainly contains some entertaining absurdities in the old vein. 
The German seer, Herr Direktor Schulz, repeating his profoundly inane aphorisms 
to the American, Mackintosh Beck, who vainly tries to discover when he does all the 
creative work that requires so much attention and care, is a delicious figure. Delicious, 
too, are the letters of Frau von Kranich, who wishes to marry Beck to Irmgard 
Schulz. But the story which holds together these and other fragments is not much 
more than a pretence: they remain highly enjoyable prawns in a rather insipid 
aspic. I wish Mr. Gerhardi would find some new kind of setting. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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ESSAYS NEW AND OLD. By Atpous Huxtey. Chatto and Windus. 425. 
CHOSEN ESSAYS. By Epwarp Tuomas. Gregynog Press. Unpriced. 
IRENE IDDESLEIGH. By Amanpa M’Kirrricx Ros. Nonesuch Press. tos. 6d. 


THE PHOENIX NEST. With an Introduction by HucH Macponatp. Hasle- 
wood Books. — 18s. 


BATS IN THE BELFRY. By L. pz G. Srevexine. Illustrated by Joun Nasu. 
Routledge. tos. 6d. 


O Mr. Huxley, who has for so long been a best seller and relaxation among the 

intelligentsia, is now available to collectors. A number of Edward Thomas’s essays, 
also, have been chosen and printed in a limited edition, but whereas the Gregynog’s 
is eminently a library book, this of the Florence Press (and how well-named a press 
for Mr. Huxley, with his motto of “‘One day in the Tornabuoni deserves another !’’) 
is as definitely for the drawing-room or collector’s glass-fronted shelves. I have never 
been able to subscribe to the Huxley heresy and, if the presumption may be forgiven, 
were I a modern Shelley, Mr. Huxley’s “last” would not, I believe, be included in the 
works I desired in the next box. He does not seem to me a competent writer and there 
is a curious flatness, not to be mistaken for chastity, about his prose which makes me 
regard it as being much more highly coloured than it is flavoured. It is hard not to be 
aware of an anxiety to be in the race—preferably the next one—even though, in his 
hurry, he is not able to be thoroughly acquainted with it. He will then suddenly 
start jumping hurdles in the midst of what ought to be a brisk little trot of a hundred 
yards. The typically-titled Where are the Movies Moving? opens with a paragraph 
on Felix the Cat, which is excellent criticism ; and the words “‘seen on the screen, 
this conversion of song into scooters seems the most natural and logical thing in the 
world .... There is no flaw in the artistic logic,” give the whole essence of the 
cinema as a medium. But the essay goes on for four and a half pages after that, 
because Mr. Huxley must be cultured, and so definition has to make way for small 
talk about les sur-realistes. 

He uses too many words, and those not of the best. When he observes that some of 
Breughel’s pictures are “‘ handbooks of their respective subjects,” we have to dis- 
regard the expression, get down to the content and re-express it. The writing that 
necessitates this seems to me journalism. Mr. Huxley, however, has always taken care 
to supply the people for whom he writes with all that they assume, and so the con- 
tents of this book are perfectly suited to those who will pay two guineas for it. 

I so recently had occasion to comment on Thomas’s prose that there is little now 
to say but that its difference from his verse lies in the fact that whereas in his prose 
he is telling you, at great pains, what he has seen, in his poetry it is what he has seen 
that tells you what he felt. These essays, which are taken from six books, are as dif- 
ferent as may be from Mr. Huxley’s ; none of them is topical or modish, and though 
many of them were written for papers, in none is that shown by choice of subject 
and in only a few by manner of writing. At first sight, all the essays resemble 
one another. They deal with the same things and, superficially, are written in the 
same way. But closer observation reveals the delicate changes, the differences, slight _ 
but to him lovable and therefore essential, that there are between farmhouse and farm- 
house, flower-bank and bank. One of the best of these essays is a town-piece, called 
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A Group of Statuary, a monotone in grey which is aroused by the sight of the huddled 
figures on a City’s seats. Thomas is at one with them—as he is at one with all that he 
makes the subject (not object) of his writings. ‘This should be noted. It is so much 
easier for a man who must earn his living, not to try to understand. We all abuse 
more readily and more honestly than we praise; but with Thomas the pity came 
first. A Group of Statuary is a beautiful piece of writing, lit by a gentle humour. He 
muses, in it, on the rarity of bare feet among the wretches, however poor. “ Appar- 
ently there are always enough black stockings left in the poor world to cover the yellow 
bones of the distressed mothers ... If not a loaf, yet a black stocking.” The essays 
are as much spiritual records as his poems, only the medium does not suit him. It 
muffles up like an overcoat one who should go free. His poetry is nearer, but that 
gains from a knowledge of his essays, of which this is a charming and well- 
printed selection. The refreshing quality of the blue covers in some part atones for 
the naiveté of the woodcut decorations within. 

It is difficult to write of Mrs. Amanda Ros with moderation, nor, generally speaking, 
is it induced by the several perusals of her style which its charm demands. Irene 
Iddesleigh is real Strawberry Hill Gothic. The heroine, who alternates between being 
a scheming hussy and an injured wife, is locked by her husband, Sir John, in a 
private prison. She escapes, by the aid of a butler, into the arms of a tutor she loves. 
Sir John, incensed, dismisses the butler, who, broken-hearted at leaving so villainous 
a master, dies forthwith of apoplexy. On hearing this, Sir John, tingling too late 
with tardy tenderness, has a hemorrhage: Irene goes to America,—and_ so the story 
continues, not the least diversion being afforded by the solemn moral precepts which 
initiate each chapter. One of these, ““A word of warning tends to great advantage 
when issued reverently from the lips of the estimable” would be engraved on my 
critic’s heart, but that the preface to the Phoenix Nest has a sternness more suited to 
the profession : 

I write to admonish, and (if it might be) to amend vile and envious toongs: if not 

I seeke no other hire nor glorie than the satisfaction of mine own conscience, 
and chapter 6 opens prophetically with “The meddling mouth of extravagance eats 
the heart of honesty with pickled pride”. It is, above all, the style for which one is 
most grateful to the Nonesuch for re-printing this book, first published in 1897 and 
till now so hard to find, owing to the mischief of one “so-called Barry Pain, by name”’. 
Sir John lived in “a gloomy mansion ” that could “ boast of architectural designs 
rarely, if ever, attempted since its construction,” and “‘ within the venerable walls 
surrounding this erection of amazement and wonder may be seen species of trees 
rarely, if ever,met with.” When he yielded up “ his bacheloric ideas to supplace them 
with others which eventually should coincide with those of a different sex,” his bride’s 
parents “ extended the social hand of fashionable folly on four different occasions.” 
Mrs. Ros is a mistress, if muddled, of metaphor, and is debarred by no snobbery of 
sense or relevance from rolling her alliterations and strange, brandishing conceits. 
The book is produced with the solemn splendour it, generally speaking, deserves, but 
some word more of introduction mighthave been appended. Limited editions are often 
bought by limited intellects and it is unfair to send so doubly precious a work forth, 
with no note to warn fools and remind the wise. Not all can remember that under 
Euphues Redivivus, Mr. Huxley has treated of these novels. His title fits, and it is no 
long jump from Mrs. Ros’ structure to the Phoenix Nest. 

The book contains, among others, sixteen poems by Lodge, seven by Raleigh and 
one each by Peele, Greene and Sir William Herbert. Lodge has two pleasant songs, 
Strive No More and Now I finde, together with a poem only a little too long, Muses 
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help me, Sorrow swarmeth. But for his rest, there is altogether too much of “ the 
traitrous bond of ticing Love.” Nicholas Breton has here five poems, but instead 
of Come, little babe they are things like 


My garden ground of griefe ; where self wils seeds are sowne, 
Whereof comes up the weedes of wo, that joies have overgrown : 
With patience paled round, to keep in secret spright 

And quickest round about with care, to keepe out all delight, 


' and in general, though there are occasionally “ rare ditties ” like 
Cease restles thoughts, surcharged with heaviness, 
Love, fortune and disdaim, with their endever, 
The forces of my life will soon dissever 

Without the sting of your unquietness, 


most of the poems concern a false introspection into a love, whose imagining even was 
insincere. One wearies of these wits who die three times in a sextet and yet live to 
fill a book of sonnets with measures of infrequent music and little meaning. It is a 
relief to turn to the frank nonsense of Mr. Sieveking. 

It looked like an old and sleeveless coat, 

Or a cheap edition of songs 

But they all came marching up to the moat 

Beating a thousand gongs. 


As one who has found respite in these poems since the days of Dressing Gowns and 
Glue, I feel enabled to point out that it is by no mere happy conjunction of phrase that 
Mr. Sieveking reaches his effects. His verse repays analysis. Take, for instance, the 
lines quoted above. A lesser lunatic would quite possibly have put ‘‘ Or a pair of 
sugar tongs.” But Mr. Sieveking sees further. He tips the idea of tattered into its 
more fully visualised image—cheap paper, which in turn produces songs, from which 
he extracts the idea of sound. They call this the Stream of Consciousness method. He 
does not outrage, he underlines Nature. That is why Mrs. Blew (of the Low Countries) 
is, in her way, as vital as Mr. Bloom. She is complete. Perquisites of tea ; trams ; a 
holiday by the sea ; uncertain moods ; and a bee in the bonnet—these belong in all 
times and places to the charwoman. Other writers have written of her in one or other of 
these aspects. It remained for Mr. Sieveking to write of them all, with equal force, 
simultaneously, and as he packs her off to sea, tea and bee and all, on top of a tram, 
she is translated. She is Charwomanhood. 

His nonsense is better than his light or satirical verse, which sprawls and does not 
always come off. He is happiest declaring 

I shall build a little house of blue-bottles’ wings 
With a pen-wiper for a door, 

And I shall sit there for ever,—thinking of things 
And writing them on the floor. 


Mr. John Nash, who here pictures one of the things thought of as “ Pistol Shots,” 
sustains the feat of making the affinity of his and Mr. Sieveking’s minds evident in 
the relation of his pencil with the other’s pen. One feels that they both started with 
the idea and expressed it in their different mediums ; there is none of the depressing 
- feeling of an ex post facto drawing. Not the least clever thing about the book is that 
“Max” has written a preface for it. These bats should clear away cobwebs from a great 
many readers’ belfries. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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SPENSER. By Emre Lecours, Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Paris. Dent. 6s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Done into English verse in the original metres with com- 
mentary and notes. By W. H. VAN per SmissEN, Emeritus Professor of German 
Language and Literature in University College, Toronto. With an introduction 
by Str Ropert FaLconer. Dent. 16s. 


THE OCEAN OF STORY. Being C. H. Tawney’s translation of SOMADEVA’s 


KATHA SARIT SAGRA. Now edited with introduction, notes and ter- 
minal essay by N. M. Penzer, F.R.G.S. In ten volumes. Volume VI. With a 
foreword by A. R. WRIGHT, president of the Folk-Lore Society. Privately printed 
for subscribers only by C. J. Sawyer. (Sold in sets only, £2 2s. per volume.) 


BETTY PAOLI. An Austrian Poetess of the Nineteenth Century. By A. A. 
Scott, Lecturer in German at the University of Leeds. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO. By Wa ter Stari, Litt.D. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


A NEW HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By James FITZMAURICE- 
Keiy, F.B.A. Milford. 12s. 6d. 


QUEVEDO: THE CHOICE HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL WORKS. 
Translated into English by Sir RoGeR L’EsTRANGE, J: STEVENS, etc. Revised and 
edited with introduction, notes, and a version of the LIFE OF THE GREAT 
RASCAL (Vida del Buscén), by CHaRLEs Durr (Broadway Translations). Routledge 
12s. 6d. 


OST FRENCH professors who specialize on literatures other than French 

have in common a complete lack of any sense of literary values. Professor 
Legouis is one of the few exceptions and perhaps the most notable. His works on 
Wordsworth and his monumental history of English literature up to the time of 
Milton give him an exceptional place among foreign students of English literature. 
And now his book on Spenser is a real addition to the small number of books that 
combine real scholarship with real criticism. For the historian of literature who is 
both an historian and a critic, the subject of Spenser is perhaps the most absorbingly 
interesting in the whole range of English literature. No other English poet is such a 
meeting-point of tradition, such a focus of lines converging from the past and trans- 
mitted to the future. There is no English poem more nodal than the Epithalamion, no 
poem where one has more constantly present, as it were, all earlier and all later poets. 
M. Legouis is right in pointing out Spenser’s essentially un-Elizabethan character. He 
was out of sympathy with his times, and there is no more striking example of such 
complete lack of sympathy than the Tears of the Muses, dated 1591, where in the 
_ full April of the Elizabethan drama Spenser laments the irremediable decline of 
poetry. Butwhile the dramatists and the metaphysicals after them worked in adirection. 
hostile and opposite to Spenser’s, a tenuous stream of Cambridge poetry steadily 
carried on its tradition to be taken up by Milton, and to become the highroad of English 
poetry from Thomson and Gray to Arnold and the pre-Raphaelites. The age of 
Spenser was the nineteenth century. 
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More than anyone Spenser might claim the title of the first Victorian, at least the 
first (and greatest) of the Victorian poets. His moralizing medizvalism, his Platonism, 
his earnest and unpedantic scholarliness, the intensely pictorial nature of his imagina- 
tion, are all to be found again in the Victorians. M. Legouis does not insist on this 
enormous influence of ‘“‘ the poets’ poet”, but the account he gives of Spenser’s 
\mediaevalism, Platonism and pictorialism, and of their close interrelation, is in every 
yespect admirable. I think, however, that he somewhat overdoes or at least misem- 
phasizes the last point, when he would make us believe that Spenser ought to have 
been a painter and not a poet, and that had the English school of painting been in a 

_more advanced stage he would certainly have painted frescoes and not written The 
Faerie Queene. Visual imagination is not enough to make a painter, for painting is not 
only the art of seeing but the art of handling certain particular mediums, as poetry 
is the art of handling words, an art Spenser possessed to the supremest degree. It 
is on this point that M. Legouis’s account is defective : he says nothing of Spenser’s 
style. It was Spenser who introduced the high-class verbal technique that had been 
practised in their tongues by the Greeks Latins and Italians and by the French 
Pléiade, and which became the foundation of the dominant style of English poetry ; 
the style which Hazlitt called “‘ natural’’ as opposed to the “ artificial”’ style of Dryden, 
but it is in reality the most artificial of all styles, the product and the triumph of an 
intensely conscious art. Nor does M. Legouis say anything of Spenser’s mastery of 
metre, in which again he is the central figure in English poetry, for even the practice of 
Milton is already implicitly contained in Spenser’s. 

Professor Van der Smissen’s translation of the complete Faust will probably take 
rank as the standard English version of what many regard as the most important work 
of modern poetry. 

That Faust is the most astonishing work of any modern poet there can be little 
doubt, but that it is the greatest may well be open to objections. In fact, I have grave 
doubts as to whether the second part, as awhole,is poetry at all,and not merely a grotes- 
quely allegorical, but quite untransformed, exposition of a kind of wisdom that 
may be less “‘ modern ” and “ European ” than is usually supposed. There was in 
fact in the old Goethe, something definitely Oriental,—in the man (one thinks of some 
Persian poet at a Turkish sultan’s court) as well as in the writer. ‘Taste and sense of 
form have been denied the Germans, but certainly more than one German has dis- 
played infinitely more of these qualities than the author of the Classical Walpurgis- 

‘night. Classical it may be called only in the sense we speak of Classical Sanskrit : the 
chaotic, crowded, grotesque phantasmagoria recalls the strangely many-limbed gods 

of India rather than anything Greek or Roman. One fails to discover in them that 
peculiar cogency which is the necessary mark of what is really poetry, of what has been 
made poetry by the poet. As to what, by a perhaps illegitimate stretch of metaphor, 
we call poetical imagination even when it is divorced from verse, there is more 
of it in Freud than in the Second Part of Faust. It must be judged as Wisdom (that 
eminently Oriental thing), and a Wisdom that is more akin to the constructions of 
theosophists and anthroposophists (Steiner, by the way, worshipped Goethe and 
called his temple the Goetheanum) than to Plato or Spinoza. 

It is no jump from the Second Part of Faust to the real India, of which The Ocean of 

Story is such a rich emanation. It is a well-named collection, this classical compilation 
of Indian tales, compiled in the 11th century, by the Kashmiri Brahman, Somadeva— 
a veritable sea whose stories have fed the folklore and literature of the whole world. 
It is in a sense the ancestor of the Arabian Nights, and as rich in variety as that more 
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famous series. It has not that swift litheness and vivacity of the Arabian—Egyptian 
or Bagdad—bazaar that pervades the Arabian collection, nor its irresponsible fairy 
tale and operatic romance. It is much more deeply rooted in a real religious outlook, 
variedly and closely connected as it is with the gods and spirits of the Indian Pantheon. 
It is impossible to do justice to the collection, or even to this single volume in so short 
a space ; and even if I had more I should not be equal to the task. The translation is 
beautiful, and rather than describe, I will quote the opening invocation : 

May Ganeéa [the elephant god] protect you, who, when he sports, throws up his 
trunk, round which plays a continual swarm of bees, like a triumphal pillar covered 
with letters, erected on account of the overthrow of obstacles ! 

We worship Siva, who, though free from the hue of passion, abounds in colours, the 
skilful painter who is ever producing new and wonderful creations. 

This last is as good as anything in Goethe. The first story begins with an old 
female jackal who dwelt in a cave. An elephant “ furious on account of its separation 
from its female rushed towards it to kill it”. But a hermit who lived near and whose 
name was Brahmasiddhi “‘ being compassionate as well as endowed with magical 
power turned the female jackal into a female elephant, by way of a kindness to please 
both”. The male elephant ceased to be furious and became attached to her, but after- 
wards the jackal-turned-elephant behaved disgracefully, and abandoned her mate in 
the hour of danger, and the moral of the story is that “‘ blood will out’’. A little further 
we find Naravahanadatta wandering in a dense thicket and seeing “ a great tank with 
clear water, that on account of the flowers fallen from the trees on its banks, resem- 
bled the heavens studded with stars”. The book is an ocean of delight. 

Betty Paoli is a somewhat drabber figure than Madanamanchuka or Lalitolochan4, 
and her real name was just Friulein Gliick. Miss Scott’s book seems to be an M.A. 
thesis and its main interest lies in the fact that her heroine is a representative figure 
of a nineteenth-century authoress struggling for a place of equality with men, and 
having to pass most of her life as a governess or companion of more or less great 
ladies. As a poet Betty Paoli is not very interesting. Still, her verse has a certain air 
of distinction and tidiness, in spite of its purely egotistically emotional content. 

Mr. Starkie’s book on Pirandello is not gratifying reading. It might and should 
have been just five times shorter. But to those who regard Pirandello as a great 
dramatist it will be welcome, for it contains much useful information, as well as much 
useless verbiage. Whatever the intrinsic merits of Pirandello, he is an important 
event in the history of literary and dramatic taste (of bad taste, probably). Ultimately 
he is likely to be ranked on a level with Leonid Andreyev. Mr. Starkie, all things 
considered, is not exaggeratedly idolatrous, and seems to regard his hero as, at any 
rate, an exceedingly morbid phenomenon. He quotes some refreshingly irreverent 
criticisms by the Italian critic Dominico Flora, with which we may heartily concur. 
But Mr. Starkie’s own opinions are hazy and his wording of them turgidintheextreme. | 

A New History of Spanish Literature is the last work of Fitzmaurice-Kelly, and now 
supersedes the French and Spanish editions of his classical History. To say that it is 
by Fitzmaurice-Kelly and that it embodies his latest and ripest views, is to realise that 
it will remain the standard work on Spanish literature for many a year to come.. 
Spanish studies are fortunate in this country, and the appearance of the works of | 
Quevedo in the Broadway translations is only one of numerous symptoms of an, 
unflagging interest. They must be welcomed as giving the English reader what is; 
perhaps the most important body of Spanish fiction outside Cervantes. 


D. 8. MIRSKY 
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THE LETTERS OF GEORGE GISSING. Edited by ALGERNON and ELLEN 
GIssING. Constable. 18s. 


\ 
‘THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. By Sir Riper Haccarp. Longmans. Two 


volumes. 28s. 


_ A NINETEENTH-CENTURY TEACHER : JOHN HENRY BRIDGES. By 
Susan Liverinc. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ACTOR. By Joun Barrymore. Holden. tos. 6d. 


AS a rule, authors do not make good letter writers. Their correspondence is apt 

4 Ato be too literary. The dignity of print demands a formalism alien to the more 
imtimate art. Perhaps all letters should, legibility permitting, be reproduced in fac- 
simile. A distinguished exception to this rule was Thackeray, who had just the 
informal and humorous touch required, with the singular advantage of a most 
exquisite handwriting. Yet, oddly enough, Gissing did not appreciate them. He 
complains, ‘‘ ‘The letters are not such as stamp a great man.” As they were the inti- 
mate letters to Mrs. Brookfield, it was precisely this that gave them their charm. 

Yet Gissing had the knack ; and few more interesting volumes have been pub- 
lished of late years than these letters to members of his family. They tell the tragic 
story of a life which was a prolonged struggle against poverty, ill-health and domestic 
distraction—a life led by one who loved sunshine and beauty in the gloom and squalor 
of mean streets, and ended with a success so bravely earned and so well deserved 

_ that came just too late. 

No man worked harder, or asked less of Fate. £200 a year, he tells his brother, is all 
he wanted. Dying at the early age of forty-six, he had written twenty-three novels, 
a volume of short stories, one of the best studies of Charles Dickens, and By the 
Tonian Sea, a minor classic of travel—and in his last book the Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft gave us his philosophy of life. 

Gissing was born a generation too soon. The novel was still regarded as a sort of 
fairy tale for those of riper years. Publishers were impressed ; but they failed to see 
any money in books which struck them as powerful, but unpleasant. Unfortunately, 
Gissing was an artist and could not write down to the public. He could deal with life 
only as he saw it and the vision was not that of a library subscriber. Even his family 
found his books too sad. He writes to his sister : 

I cannot and will not be reckoned among the petty scribblers of the day... Each 
book must have a distinct character, a book which no one else would be likely to have 
written. 

It is pathetic to read his appeal : 

Don’t desert me in the struggle, and try and have some faith in the result. I want 
money and all it will bring, but I want a respectable position in literature yet more. 
When I write, I think of the best readeys, not of the mob. It would be far pleasanter if 
I could write something the people could simply enjoy. 

It was no good asking him for “ bright little love stories,” as the Editor of the [llus- 
trated London News discovered. 
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His first novel, Workers in the Dawn, was refused by four publishers and accepted by 
Rivington only on the author’s undertaking the cost of publication. Although it 
brought him little money, the book introduced Gissing to Frederic Harrison who 
became a staunch friend. He writes : 


The circulating libraries will be very shy of it. I do not think girls ought to read it 
at all, but men of insight will very soon discover its power. 


And he promised what Gissing calls “ glorious help ” and introduced him to John 
Morley, who gave Gissing work on the Pall Mall and Fortnightly Review ; and grad- 
ually he found himself “ slowly obtaining a footing among people worth knowing.” 
Professor Beesly employed him to write for Turgenieff a series of articles on England 
for a Russian magazine, and his scanty earnings were supplemented by occasional 
tutelage. 

Psecond novel was taken to Chapman & Hall, and he found a few days later 
“that Chapman’s reader who talked with me so sympathetically about the book was 
no other than George Meredith,” which began a friendship that lasted to the end. 
No one could have been a more generous friend than Frederic Harrison, but he found 
some difficulty in appreciating Gissing’s attitude of mind. For him, Positivism was 
the cure for all ills, and the artistic detachment of the writer repels as ‘‘ mere moral 
dynamite” the philosopher, seeking in vain for some sign of “‘ a positive form of social 
good.”’ Gissing, though he resented the sufferings of the poor and their conditions 
of life, had no false sentiment about them. 

His was essentially a fastidious nature. Bornin Exile, one of his most interesting books, 
is a study of the struggle of the hero to escape from the-unsympathetic environment 
of his birth ; he eventually becomes a curate as the only outlet. No one but Gissing 
could have made such a story of interest. Demos was the turning-point. James Payn, 
who in the intervals of writing his excellent novels, read for Smith & Elder, was 
enthusiastic, and they accepted another book with a prospect of running it through 
The Cornhill. Gissing even hopes “‘ the day of emancipation is within sight.” 

John Morley wrote : 


I have been reading Demos. Is it Gissing’s >—I suppose so. There is some mas- 
terly work in it: one page that describes the East End graveyard contains a passage 
which is one of the most beautiful in modern literature, and there is genius throughout. 


As his affairs improved he was able to escape on occasion from the English winters 
which eventually killed him. Thyrza—the story of a working girl in Lambeth—ap- 
pealed to the public with its delicate charm, and The New Grub Street consolidated 
his reputation. It is pleasant to read, as his fortune modestly improved, his appreciation 
of the opportunities it gave him of congenial friendship and travel. Italy and Greece 
called him and he wrote of them with all the enthusiasm of a scholar realising the 
dream of his youth, expressed with a rare art no reader of By the Ionian Sea will have 
forgotten. 

Hard as Gissing’s struggle was, it left him free of bitterness. No one was more 
appreciative of his contemporaries : 


If you want one of the most charming and delicate of modern novels you should 
send for Besant’s All in a Garden Fair. 


a very different worker in the same field. When Mudie took “2,000 of Rider Haggard’s 


new book,” but only sent for eighty-five of Thyrza he does not complain, but looks 
forward some day to “‘ laughing at starvation.” 
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It would be difficult to find two writers more dissimilar. Yet theyjhad this in com- 
mon, that each had his first novel produced at his own expense. The publishers of 
that day seem to have been strangely lacking in enterprise. Rider Haggard, one would 
have thought, had all the signs of a best-seller. Yet he had a hard struggle, and it was 
not until King Solomon’s Mines that he made good. As he says, “ it was hawked about 
to various publishers.” W. E. Henley seems to have been the first to appreciate its 
merits, and Andrew Lang, the leading critic of the day, thought it “ perfectly delight- 
ful” and almost preferred it to Treasure Island: Rider Haggard, although an in- 
different writer, was a better story-teller than Stevenson. It is interesting to find 
Stevenson saying of the book : 

_ Further reflection on K.S.M. makes me think you are one who gets up steam 

slowly . . . My case is the reverse. I always begin well, and often finish languidly or 

hurriedly. 


All students of his books must have noticed this failing. The postscript adds, ‘‘ What 
about a deed of partnership ?” It might have proved an ideal collaboration, with 
Rider Haggard’s invention and the other’s style. The book was an immediate success. 
It is a warning to authors to realise that its author very nearly sold it outright to 
Cassell for £100. As it chanced, there sat in the corner of the room an old clerk, 
who in the absence of his principal said, ‘“‘ If I were you I would take the other 
agreement,” and he did. 

Few men can have had a fuller life. He was attached as a boy to the staff of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, when he annexed the Transvaal. At 21 he was a Master of 
the High Court at Pretoria. After the Boer revolt he worked at the English Bar. 
Between January 1885 and March 1886 he wrote with his own hand King Solomon’s 
Mines, Allan Quatermain, Fess and She, as well as practising at his profession. 
Such industry is almost uncanny. 

The end of his life he devoted to the study of agriculture, and, after writing the 
Farmer’s Year and Rural England, was appointed to draw up a report on the pos- 
sibilities of labour colonies. To this he brought all his energy and wrote a report 
which Alfred Lyttelton described as ‘‘ splendid,” but qualified his approval by adding 
“ but Arthur won’t read it.” which apparently he did not, and nothing was done. The 
two big volumes are full of good matter, but might have been pruned with advantage. 

A Nineteenth-Century Teacher is an excellent memoir of the late John Henry Bridges, 
and serves to remind the public of the invaluable service rendered by members of the 
Civil Service whose names are hardly known. At Oxford, with a great reputation as 
a scholar, he only managed to take a third in the Honours School, and, abandoning a 
University career, in due time became an Inspector of Schools and Infirmaries. A 
leader in the Positivist movement of the time, with Professor Beesley and Frederic 
Harrison, he was the pioneer of many reforms, of which we are to-day reaping the 
benefit. It is a most interesting little book, very well done. 

Mr. Barrymore must be one of the few actors who were not stage-struck. We are 
told he disliked acting and wanted to be an artist, but finding it difficult to paint pic- 
tures anyone would buy, he turned to the stage as a means of livelihood, and assures 
us was a very bad actor until he made a success in Mr. Galsworthy’s Justice. The odd 
suggestion is put forward that it was easier to make a reputation in the theatre than 
to keep it. It certainly is not so on this side of the Atlantic, and his own record is 


-_ against him. All who enjoyed his fine performance of Hamlet at the Haymarket will 


_ find plenty of interest in a volume of admirable brevity. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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R.G.M.TREVELYAN’S History of England attacks with great courage and 

success the main difficulty of any one-volume treatment of such a subject, the 
difficulty of proportion. Of his seven hundred pages of four hundred and fifty words 
each, the first hundred bring us down to William the Conqueror and the last hundred 
take us back to Waterloo : the period since 1485 occupies almost twice as much space 
as the period before. This distribution very skilfully avoids the dangers on the one 
hand of antiquarianism or annal-writing and on the other of an excessive interest in 
the last two generations. It might be suggested that the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies are treated rather lightly, but no author’s distribution would seem quite perfect 
to any reader. 

More difficult even than the proportion between centuries is that between topics— 
economic, political, constitutional, international, cultural. Here it is not only difficult 
to keep a proportion but also more plainly impossible to dogmatise about what is the 
right proportion. Mr. Trevelyan’s is rather weighted on the political and con- 
stitutional side : it is maintained without wrenchings or wobblings. 

The other two main difficulties of writing such a book are to make it readable and 
to hold a balance between prejudice and colourlessness. As to the first, Mr. Trevelyan’s 
success seems to me beyond doubt, but beneath completeness. As to the second, there 
is a high degree of impartiality without the vice of indecision. 

So much matter so compressed must crush out some distinctions. This has led 
sometimes to simplifications which are likely to be misleading and which may not 
all have been inevitable. Was “ the idea of a divine right of succession lodged in an 
individual and not capable of alteration by any human authority . . . so far as English 
history is concerned, an invention of James 1’s over-busy brain” ? Was already “ in 
the Fifteenth Century the jury system, more or less as we now have it, . . . already the 
boast of Englishmen ”’? Was the end of the eighteenth century “ the first time since 
Anglo-Saxon days ” when “ the North-Western half qy England . . . became of im- 
portance in rivalry to the corn-bearing lands of South and East, and to London and 


its satellite counties ” ? Some other doubts of the same kind might b ted: but 
the book is the best history of England in one volume. a ee is 
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It were superfluous if not impertinent for me to praise the width and profundity of 

Dr. Coulton’s learning or the liveliness and perspicuity of his writing : all these 
qualities are admirably exemplified in his Medieval Village : so, once more, is his con- 
stant care to expose the fallacies of what may be called, for the safeguard of contem- 
porary susceptibilities, the Cobbett view of the Middle Ages, blest epoch when Faith 
\was One, Price was Just, and the People had access to the means of Production. 
‘There is a tendency among reviewers to deprecate this zeal for the exposure of error, 
but the deprecation does not seem reasonable. Traditional or fashionable error is 
more difficult to uproot from history than from anything else that can make any sort 
. of pretence to be a science, for many reasons—the temptation to believe about the 
past whatever suits your hopes about the future, the impossibility of absolute proof 
about the thoughts and sentiments of the dead, the fineness of the shades between 
truth and error, the belief of every one who owns a form-book or a family Bible (and 
of many a man who owns neither) that he knows history. Whosoever believes that 
historical truth matters must hate its opposite all the more for this evasiveness, this 
want of a backbone to break. And a good historian must as much resent the repetition 
of what he believes to be false, and must explain the falsity as emphatically, as a good 
physicist or a good economist. 

It is, then, no fault in Dr. Coulton if he is determined to explode the Cobbett heresy. 
It is a fault indeed, if it be proved, that his attack lacks candour, care, or erudition. 
I do not think that this can be proved, or that there is any reasonable doubt about the 
truth of Dr. Coulton’s main contention, that the medieval village was a very uncom- 
fortable place, in which clerical landlords might be rather less brutal but were hardly 
more beneficent than others: nor do I think it would be easy to show where and how 
his controverting of sentimental medievalism has involved him in exaggerations of 
medieval miseries. There is, however, a complaint to which readers may be tempted. 
This arises partly from the necessities of the subject and from the very virtues of the 
author : he refers at one moment to England in the sixteenth century, at the next to 
Bavaria in the fifteenth, then to Aquitaine in the twelfth or Iceland in the eleventh. 
None of these references is unsupported by definite authority, and it may be that 
each is exactly proportioned so that together they may give a fair representation of 
the medieval village : but it is not easy for the reader to remember all the time where 
he is and from just what angle light is at any given moment being thrown on just what 
part of the picture. Nevertheless, it would be a very churlish reader who complained 
very much : no book about the Middle Ages is more readable, or is more seriously 
aimed at truth, or contains more curious and varied information. 

Mr. H. W. Horwill’s Usages of the American Constitution is a very useful and agree- 
able account of the principal rules of American government outside the constitutional 
formulary. The author exaggerates a little the novelty and importance of the notion 
that there are such rules, andithe case for consequent changes of nomenclature. This 
last he carries so far as to propose a re-definition of American Constitution to include 
besides the document of that title also the statute law of the constitution, and the com- 
mon law of the constitution, and the conventions of the constitution. It is true that 
much may be grouped under these headings which would be discussed as part of 
the constitution of England, for instance : but whereas the words English Constitution 
mean nothing without a volume of interpretation, the words American Constitution 
do mean something definite and agreed, and it seems a pity to deprive them of these 
advantages in an attempt to make them ideally comprehensive. Similarly, Mr. 
Horwood is somewhat excessively condemnatory of Lord Bryce s distinction between 

flexible and rigid constitutions. What can a flexible constitution be ? he asks. “ Is it 
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one which is sometimes stretched taut and sometimes relaxed, according to the mood 
of its custodians and interpreters ?... Evidently what Lord Bryce is really thinking 
of is the distinction not between flexibility and rigidity, but between mutability and 
immutability... It is certainly possible to grade constitutions according as the 
process of amending them is easy or difficult.” But surely the words flexible and 
rigid in themselves have nothing to do with tension, nor even necessarily with muta- 
bility : if they be taken as exactly as such metaphorical expressions can be they 
indicate that in some states the general rules of government can be altered by bending, 
in others only by breaking and putting together again, and this is a real and illuminating 
contrast, though false conclusions have been drawn from it, and though it is useful to 
be reminded that not all the general rules of American government (or of any other) are 
to be found in one document ; not all, but still enough to be taken as characteristic. 

Be these things as they may, much the most important and much the largest parts 
of Mr. Horwill’s book are those in which he exhibits and accounts for political pheno- 
mena, not thosein which he analyses and criticises political terminology. He explains, for 
instance, how usage has completely transformed presidential elections, has established 
a vice-president’s right of succession to a president dying in office, has sanctioned 
senatorial and congressional invasions of the field of patronage, how American con- 
stituencies are limited to resident candidates, and so on and so on, things about which 
even those Englishmen who know anything know very little : here they can learn 
with enjoyment from a teacher equally admirable for the wealth of his information 
and for the clarity of his exposition. 

Mr. Edward Foord’s Last Age of Roman Britain is quite beyond my competence, 
but I do not think I can be wrong in guessing that it ought to be commended. Mr. 
Foord seems to a profane reader to be familiar with his authorities, and certainly he 
writes so as to be read, and he argues as men argue when they are not archaeologizing : 
his coins and his soldiers, for instance, do behave as other coins and other soldiers 
have been known to behave, and he falls into none of the silly patriotisms that beset 
historians of English origins—that is, he neither assumes that every advance of every- 
thing ‘“‘ English ” must be part of the good of humanity and of the purpose of God, 
nor is he so much impressed with the greatness of us and the greatness of the Romans 
as to be sure that everything about us comes from them. 

Outlines of Indian Constitutional History is rather a work of reference than a book : 
as such it will be useful, especially by reason of the extracts from documents which it 
contains. 

I cannot pretend to have readjall the Fugger Newsletters, and I do not think that 
anyone who does will be much the wiser ; but the illustrations are very good. 

Jacques Bainville’s History of France is quite an amusing book, but I should have 
thought that most people capable of being entertained byit would have preferred to buy 
it in French for 10 francs rather than in English for 12s. 6d. 

_ Johannes Nohl’s Black Death contains a mass of curious anecdotes and some amusing 
illustrations. It does not confine itself to the Black Death of 1348, but wanders about 
the history of epidemics in that and the two or three succeeding centuries. The 


author’s logic is not always rigid nor his translator’s syntax beyond criticism : for 
instance : 


The most evident cultural influence of the Black Death was the penetrating in al 
spheres of life and art by strongly coloured realism. In love, the place of transcendenta 
adoration of women was assumed by a real human sensuality, allowing of warm 
physical sentiment. . 
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